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Scientific Plant Names Best. 


[Written expressly for The Flewer Grewer.] 


GOOD DEAL has been said and 

written in favor of the trivial, 

common, English, or vernacular 

names of plants. Those who 
consider themselves just 


BY WILLARD N. CLUTE. 


Trillium, Verbena, Yucca and Zinnia ; 
to say nothing of an immense num- 
ber of others such as Delphinium, 
Calycanthus, Narcissus, Anterrhinum, 


Then there are a large number of 
others in which the technical and com- 
mon names are but two forms of the 
same word as Violet (Viola), Aconite 

(Aconitum) Rose (Rosa), Lily 





good plain citizens regard 
it as in some way a surren- 


(Lilium), Heliotrope (Heli- 
otropium), Lavender (Lav- 





der of their common sense 
to use names in good stand- 
ing with botanists. The 
scientific names are pretty 
generally regarded as savor- 
ing of the “highbrow” and 
their use seems to imply a 
desire to show off. When 
it comes to actually discuss- 
ing plants, however, we 
discover that the aversion 
to the use of the scientific 
or technical names is more 
apparent than real. Every- 
body uses them. It is only 
when a name new to the 
hearer is introduced that a 
show is made of preferring 
the vernacular names. 
» Torealize how very gen- 
eral is the use of technical 
names even among the or- 
dinary eyenan public we 
have only to note how many 
all of us use to the exclusion 
of well knesyn common ones. 
jn Uist nid —. 
eratum, idistra, Aza- 
lea, Ara‘ia, Asparagus, Ara- 
bis, Anemone, Alyssum, Be- 
—_ Boltonia, Crocus, 
reopsis, Cactus, Cosmos, 
Catalpa, Cyclamen, Cine- 
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raria, Coleus, Cassia, Chrys- 
anthemum, Calla, Canna, 
. Calendula, Clematis, Cala- 
dium, Dahlia, Deutzia, Dra- 





endula), Lupine (Lupinus), 
Tulip (Tulipa), Tamarisk 
(Tamarix), Gentian (Genii- 
ana), Hyacinth(Hyacinthus), 
Peony (Paeonia), Pine 
(Pinus,) Juniper (Juniperus), 
and Thyme (Thymus). 
Time and the catalogue 
maker are fast making the 
vernacular names unfash- 
ionable. It may be added 
that they deserve to become 
so for they always possess 
a certain degree of uncer- 
tainty. One cannot deter- 
mine exactly what species 
is meant when such names 
are used because one com- 
mon name may be referred 
to more than one ‘species. 
In general, too, the common 
names are like the generic 
names and indicate a group 
of plants instead of indi- 
vidual species. To be sure 
there are a number of tech- 
nical terms so long as to be 
a bit unwieldy like Bossing- 
aultia baselloides, Dimor- 
photheca auriantiaca, Me- 
sembrianthemum  crystal- 
linum, Caryopteris masta- 
cantha, and Chrysanthe- 








BLUE IRIS—SIBERICA. 
[For description see page 162.} 


mum leucanthemum, and 
when it comes to Krasch- 
eninnikowia maximowiczi- 
ana even the botanist is 








cena, Euphorbia, Funkia, 
Fuchsia, Gladiolus, Gloxinia, 
Geranium, Gypsophila, Hepatica, Hy- 
drangea, Hibiscus, Iris, Lobelia, Mag- 
nolia, Nasturtium, Nicotiana, Portu- 
laca, Petunia, Phlox, Rudbeckia, Rho- 
dodendron, Spiraea, Scabiosa, Salvia, 


Hemerocallis, Dianthus, Syringa, Hy- 
pericum, Ailanthus, Lonicera, Sedum, 
and Aquilegia; where the common and 
scientific names run neck and neck, as 
it were, for popularity. 


willing to admit there may 
be some virtue in the ver- 
nacular names. However, so long as 
there is serious disagreement as to 
the correct pronunciation of Arbutus, 
Gladiolus, and Anemdne, we may hesi- 
tate to subsitute the common names 
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for the more accurate technical ones. 

Ihave named but a few that are now 

in common use. A further investiga- 

tion of the subject: only serves to 

multiply instances and to justify the 

= that scientific names are 
x 


The American Gladiolus Society. 


Last month we found it impossible 
to print names of winners in the non- 
commerical classes at the Boston 
fiower show, and we are, therefore, 
appending them herewith : 


FOR NON-COMMERCIAL GROWERS. 


No. 51—Best collection 10 suped varieties, 3 spikes 
vase. First prize, $10; {=~ .$5. Ist won by 
Madison Cooper; 2nd won bee S. Irving Moody. 


No. 52—Best collection 5 pet varieties, 3 spikes 
each vase. First prize, $5; 2nd prize, $3. Ist won by 
A. L. Stephen. 

No. a-S ¢ oy 10 manned a 1 spike 
each vase. 50 ; —_ $.. ag won 
yg By "ind wen by Ma ison Coope 


No. 54—Best collection 5 named varieties, caine 
each vase. First, $4; 4 $2.50. Ist won by Joseph 
Cony ; 2nd won by S: Irvin Moody. 


No. * ikes, White, one variety named. First 
$2.50. Ist won by Madison 
| hy 2nd won by erman T. Wheeler. 


No. 56—Six spikes, Yellow, one variety named. First 
$5; 2nd prize, $2.50. Ist won by Madison Cooper; 
ja pot by Peter Robertson. 


No. ro spiki Pink or Blush, one variety 
named. Mize, $5; 2nd prize, $2.00. ist won by 
Mrs. Geo. an awks; 2nd won by Peter Robertson. 

No. [oo spik Cineee, or Red, one variety 
named. prize, $5; 2n prize, $2.50. ist won by 

hobeten: & 3 ah, 4 Mrs. G. M. Hawks. 

No. 59—Six spikes, sine. Purple or Lavender, one 
variety named. First e, $5; 2nd prize, $2.50. Ist 
won by A. L. Stephen ; gw hatte Bagi M. ay 

No. 60—Six spikes rg © po color, one variety 
named. First prize, $5; rize, $2.50. Ewen 
Peter Robertson ; ‘iow af M. Walker. 

No. 61—Three 2 oie, White, one variet eames 
First prize $3 ; eS. , al Ist won by & L. Ste- 
phen ; Tintecsty oseph Co 

No. 62—Three spikes, Yellow, one variety named. 
First prize, $3 ; prize, $2. lst won by A. L. Ste- 
phen ; 2nd won by Madison Cooper. 

No. 63—Three spikes, Pink or Blush, one variety 
named. First prize, $3; 2nd prize, $2. ist won by 
A. L. Stepiaen ; Saws by Mrs. G. M. Hawks. 

No. 64—'Three spikes, poe pee me or Red, one variety 
named. irst prize, $3; 2n id prize, $2. Ist won by A. 
L. Stepher ; 2nd won by Mrs. G. M. Hawks. 

No. 6—Three yo Purple or Lavender, one 
variety named. . $3; 2nd prize, $2.’ Ist 
won by A. L. Sie dnd w won by Mrs. G. M. Hawks. 

No. 66—Three spikes, —, other color, ane variety 
named. First prize, $3; 4nd prize, $2. Ist won by A. 
L. Stephen ; 2nd won by Madison Cooper. 


No. oe vase 10 a awe Primulinus Hybrids, 


Qranee. $5; second prize, $3. Ist won b 
irkankes ad won by Madison Cooper. . 


No. 69—Best vase 10 spikes Primulinus Hybrids, 
Yellow. First prize, $5; second prize, $3. Ist won by 
C.F. Tuibeskae Ee 2nd won by Madison Cooper. 

No. 70—\3est 7, 10 spikes Geuniiue Hylvids. 
any other color ; secone prize, 

won Re "i yo one won by Madison 


Arthur A. Kirchhoff, Pembroke, N. Y. 


No. 71—Best 6 spikes General Pershing. First 
eae cut-glass vase, value $10; second prize, $5 cash. 
by Madison Cooper. 


Henry F. yeas lb Co., aa ne ge Penna. 


No, 76—lLargest display. First 
Michell Silver Medals x3 prize, Michell —. 
Medal. 1st won by Dr. F. E. Bennett, 2nd won by 
Madison Cooper. 

Tait Bros. Company, Brunswick. Ga. 

ie, 77—Best 5 spikes Anna Eberius. First prize, 

$5; second prize, $3. 1st won by Madison Cooper. 
cL IL. Hunt, Nunda, N. Y. 


7 Lge six ahem six vezietion, one spike ob 


cies ociee, Ist won by A 
ind won by oor Mee ad. B. Hawks. 7 


aye F. Fairbanks, Boston, Mass. 
Fist prise $0; led peee EEO Tintvon te Mater, 
prize, 
~ 3 ak. prize. e: won by Madison 
No. es we spfkes, Red and Crimson, one 


bag 9 Prize $6; 2nd prize, $2.50. Ist b 
airbenke ; 20 2nd won by Lie M. B. inn r 
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No. 82—Best vase 10 spikes, Yellow, one variety. 
First prize, $6; 2nd prize, $2.50. 1st won by F. 
Fairbanks ; 2nd won by Madison Cooper. 

No. 83—Best vase ]0 spikes, White, one variety. 
First prize, $6; 2nd prize, $2.50. Ist won by C.F. 
Fairbanks ; 2nd won by Madison Cooper. 


No. 84—Best vase 10 spikes, Blue, Purple or Laven- 
der, one variety, $6; 2nd prize, $2.50. Ist won by 
C. F. Fairbanks; 2nd won by Mrs. M. B. Hawks. 


No. 8—Best 2 vases 10 spikes, any other cules. 
First prize, $6; 2nd prize, $2.50. lst won by Mrs. H 
M. Walker ; 2nd won by Madison Cooper. 


H. E. Meader, Dover, N. H. 


No. i ag three spikes Lilywhite. First prize, 
$3; and xian $2. 1st won by Mrs. M. B. Hawks; 2nd 
won by Madison Cooper. 
Mentor, Ohio. 


The R. E. Huntington Co., 


No. 88—Best spike Purple Glory. First prize, $2.50; 
2nd prize, $1.50; 3rd prize, $1. Ist won by A. L. 
Stephen. 


No. 89—Best 2 oe White Glory. First prize, 
$2.50; 2nd prize, $1.50; 3rd prize, $1. 1st won by A. 
L. Stephen ; 2nd won by Mrs. M. B. Hawks. 


No. 90—Best 3 spikes Orange Glory. First prize, 
= 50 ; 2nd prize, $1.50; 3rd prize, $1. 1st won by Mrs. 
M. B. Hawks. 


Garden Magazine, Garden City, N. Y. 


No. 91—The Garden Magazine Ache evement Medal 
for the finest quality of bloom in the Non-Commercial 
Classes. Exhibitors showing “~ than 25 spikes not 
to be considered. 1st won by A. L. Stephen. 


The Seattle Horti- 
cultural Association. 


A few enthusiastic horticulturalists, 
florists, seedsmen, and flower lovers 
have organized under the above title 
to promote floriculture especially, and 
a constitution and by-laws have been 
adopted. One or more flower shows 
are planned for next season, and a fine 
display of flowers is looked for. Those 
interested are cordially invited to join 
the association and for this purpose 
membership blanks will be forwarded 
by the temporary secretary, J. P. Wood- 
ward, No. 80 Pike St., Seattle, Wash. 


Mansfield Gladiolus Association. 


The second annual exhibition of the 
Mansfield Gladiolus Association was 
held in lower Town Hall, Friday and 
Saturday, Aug. 20th and 21st. 

In connection with the Gladiolus 
show were Diener’s ruffled monster 
Petunias exhibited by Mrs. John H. 
Howe. These Petunias measure from 
four inches to five inches across the 
blossoms. 

Asters by James Latham. 

Dahlias by Samuel Fredericks, James 
Latham and John H. Howe. 

Next year the association intends to 
issue catalogues and have a much 
larger show. 

F. O. Shepardson, of Mansfield, had 
the largest display, his exhibit taking 
one side of the hall. Displays were 
also made by W. S. Harris and Dr. 
Latham. 

There were sixteen exhibitors, one 
coming from out of the town. 

After the close of the exhibition the 
flowers were auctioned off and the 
proceeds, $25.06 were donated to the 
District Nurse Association. 

Robert Walker, Secretary, New Eng- 
land Gladiolus Association, captured 
14 first prizes at the show. 

John Zeestraten, of West Bridge- 
water, Vice-Prest. of the New England 
Gladiolus Association, showed five new 
seedlings. 

The annual meeting was held at 8:30 
P. M., Friday evening, Aug. 20, with 
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the President, F.O. Shepardson, presid- 
ing. Secretary’s and Treasurer’s re- 
ports were read and officers were 
elected. It was voted not to change 
the officers for the next year. They 
are as follows: 

Prest.—F. O. Shepardson, Mansfield. 

Vice Prest.—John Zeestraten, West 
Bridgewater. 

Secretary—Miss Faye Howe, Mans- 


eld. 
Treas.—F. R. Sawyer, Mansfield. 
FAYE Howe, Sec’y. 





The St. Thomas Horti- 
cultural Society. 





The St. Thomas Horticultural So- 
ciety made a large display cf Gladioli 
at the Canadian National Exhibition. 
The display though not entered in any 
competition but for educational and 
co-operation was awarded Ist prize, a 
diploma and a cash award. Some1200 
bloom were displayed in probably 250 
varieties, chiefly Kunderd’s, Decorah 
Gardens’, Mrs. Austin’s, Diener’s and 
Holland stock. The arrangement was 
perfect as regards color scheme. The 
exhibit according to critics was the 
finest ever staged at the exhibition and 
the Fair Directors were unanimous in 
requesting that the St. Thomas Society 
come again in 1921. 


Complimentary exhibits of Gladioli 
were sent to the Owen Sound and the 
Durham Horticultural Societies for dis- 
play at their fall flower and vegetable 
shows. 


The City Council, the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Board of Educa- 
tion of St. Thomas at their regular 
meetings on Sept. 8th, unanimously de- 
cided to extend a hearty invitation to 
the American Gladiolus Society and 
the Ontario Peony Society to meet in 
St. Thomas in 1921. The Local Council 
of Women, with whom all women’s 
organizations in the city are affiliated, 
at a meeting on Sept. 6th, decided on 
a similar course and promised their 
fullest support to the Local Society. 


A $1000 tag day will be held on Sept. 
25th, the proceeds to go to the Horti- 
cultural Society in aid of their work. 


So great has the interest become in 
growing the better varieties of Gladioli 
that window displays of many varie- 
ties are being held daily. The Wing 
Seed Co. kindly sent a splendid con- 
tribution of bloom. Campbell Bros. 
also sent Groff’s leading varieties. 


Glad fanciers and horticulturists 
generally whom the writer met at the 
Canadian National Exhibition were de- 
lighted at the prospect of the American 
Gladiolus Society meeting in Canada 
in 1921. Several signified their inten- 
tion of growing Gladioli especially for 
this meeting. 

F. E. BENNETT, Prest. 





There seems to be little doubt but 
what the A. G. S. will show in St. 
Thomas, Ontario, in 1921, as per above 
invitation.—(Editor.) 
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Tulips. 


As the time draws near for planting 
buibs for Spring bloom, it may not be 
out of season to send this picture to 
remind one of the joys of Tulip-time. 

This tiny four-year-old girl has just 
come down the garden path and stop 
to look at the baskets of Tulips. The 

icture suggested these linesZof Mrs. 
rowning’s : 
“‘ And Tulips, children love to stretch 


Their fingers, down, to feel in each 
Its beauty’s secret nearer.” 











Mrs. Homan’s Tulips. 


The two baskets contained _forty- 
eight Mr. Farncombe Sanders’ Darwin 
Tulips and were cut for use for Me- 
morial Day. 

Too much cannot be said in praise 
of the Tulip as a cut flower. It keeps 
in perfect condition for days and com- 
bines beautifully with many other 
flowers. A basket of the pink Darwin 
Clara Buit arranged with Persian Li- 
lacs was much admired, and wood 
Ferns are always effectively used in 
arranging Tulips either in vases or 
baskets. 

Let us all plant Tulips and lots of 
them this fall and reap a great harvest 
of joy next Spring. 


MArY BURNHAM Homans. 
(Iowa.) 


Hardiness of the Gladiolus. 


In the good days before the war hybrid 
Gladioli were sedulously lifted and stored 
after flowering, but that practice, and many 
others, came to an end when the drums 
sounded the point of war. The bulbs, there- 
fore (or should I call them corms?), have re- 
mained in the ground through the two sever- 
est winters in the last quarter of a century, 
yet those that have escaped mice and voles 
have sent up as fine spikes as ever they did 
when they were deliberately coddled. This 
is somewhat of a surprise, seeing that last 
winter we twice had over twenty degrees of 
frost. They did not even receive a top dress- 
ing to protect them, to which they are well 
entitled, for Gladioli are shallow-rooting things. 
Of the species of Gladiolus, G. tristis suc- 
cumbed to cold.—H. MAXWELL in The Gar- 
den, (English). 
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The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings. 











If you love fragrant Peonies,—and 
who does not ?— be sure that your col- 
lection includes Madame de Verneville 
for an early midseason white. Like 
Edulis Superba and La Perle, Madame 
de Vernevilie has the true Rose fra- 
grance that is so delightful, and in ad- 
dition to its being a sure and free 
bloomer, it is inexpensive in price. 





The two most fragrant Irises I know 
of are Florentina Alba, creamy white, 
and Kochii, a purple self so dark that 
when the buds are unfolding they ap- 
pear to be black. These two old Irises 
yet stand without a peer as compan- 
ions either in garden ornamentation 
or as cut flowers in the vase. Both are 
in bloom at the same time,—early,— 
being about the first of the taller va- 
rieties to bloom; both have extremely 
large flowers of good substance, and a 
bouquet of either variety, or of both 
mixed—they harmonize perfectly to- 
gether—will fill a room with their rich 
and heavy perfume. 





Someone has made the statement that 
Kochii and Crimson King are synon- 
ymous. That is a mistake, for al- 
though these Irises are nearly similar 
in color and habit, Crimson King is 
somewhat redder than Kochii and 
seems to bloom a very little later; it 
also appears to be slightly taller, a 


more vigorous grower and more rapid. 


to make increase. Since Kochii is a 
variety over which there is consider- 
able confusion, [ bought stock of it 
from several reliable sources; and I 
obtained my Crimson King direct from 
Mrs. Dean, who, I believe, originated 
it. Crimson King, like Archevique, 
gives an occasional bloom in late au- 
tumn, but Kochii has never done this 
for me. 


I find that Phlox makes the ideal 
filler for the Peony beds, and for a 
most pleasing effect whites and white 
with a crimson eye varieties had better 
be used ; in any event it is well to avoid 
the purples and magentas. Miss Lin- 
gard, which comes into bloom early,— 
shortly after the Peonies are done, and 
f , a fine white with large 
florets and shapely panicles, blooming 
later, are probably two of the best 
whites for the purpose and are about 
the right height. Mrs. Jenkins, another 
fine white, noted for its extremely long 
period of bloom, is taller growing and 
more adapted for mass planting else- 
where. enry Murger and Bridesmaid 
are two beautiful varieties, each hav- 
ing large florets of white with a crim- 
son eye, and are most useful for the 
purpose. George A. Strohlein is an at- 
tractive light scarlet that shows up 
well amongst the Peony bushes. 








The early blooming Phloxes will 
give a good second season of bloom if 
the old flower heads are cut off before 
seed has begun to form. Coming in 
so many different shades of color and 
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in such variable heights, the Phlox is 
one of our most valuable garden flow- 
ers. It is of the easiest culture, is per- 
feetly hardy and it has an unusually 
lc ag blooming period. These virtues, 
together with the fact that its season 
is rather late in the year, when most of 
the garden favorities are through, 
makes the Phlox most valuable if not 
indispensable to those who wish to ob- 
tain continuance of bloom in the peren- 
nial garden. 
THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER. 


Cut Flowers for Easter. 


Having had in the past to furnish a quan- 
tity of cut flowers and plants in bloom for 
Easter a few notes as to the various sub- 
jects employed to meet the demand may be 
of interest at the present moment. 

Touching first of all on hardy shrubs that 
are easily forced, the following were those 
chiefly made use of, viz., Deutzia gracilis, 
Guelder Rose, Lilacs, Staphylea colchica, 
and Azalea mollis in variety. These were 
supplemented with Indian Azaleas, among 
which the double white varieties largely 
predominated. The hardy shrubs were 
potted in good time and stood on a bed of 
ashes, the only protection given being that 
accorded the pots, which were surrounded 
with litter as a protection against frost. 
After being exposed in this way to the 
elements the plants quickly responded when 
taken in to be forced, and, when Easter fell 
late, required but a slight amount ot warmth 
to get them in flower. In addition to the 
foregoing a good batch of Arum Lilies was 
always held in reserve, and the same with 
regard to Lilium Harrisi. Eupatorium ver- 
nale was grown in good quantity for the 
purpose. Although not of such great value 
for cutting as many of the subjects already 
named, they were invaluable for the furnish- 
ing of rooms as well as the show-house, as 
the Heliotrope-like fragrance exhaled by the 
flowers is much appreciated. 

A good number of Marguerites was also 
timed to come into bloom at the season 
specified, among them being a few old plants 
held over from the previous year. East 
Lothian Stocks and the Wallflower-leaved 
perpetual-flowering variety All the .Year 
Round played an important part, the plants 
being raised from seed sown in autumn. 
Then there were Cinerarias of both the 
stellata and polyantha varieties, and Primula 
malacoides. Early-flowezing Pelargoniums 
of varieties such as Kingston Beauty and 
Princess Alice, the double white Belle de Jour, 
Mme. Thibaut, and Triomphe de St. Maud 
were all invaluable, and the same with regard 
to Cyclamens, among which the giant white- 
flowered type figured very conspicuously. A 
few good plants of Schizanthus Wisetonensis 
were usually in flower at this time, and the 
same with respect to the taller and large- 
flowered hybrids. A good number of double- 
flowered Tulips, particularly white ones, was 
retarded for the purpose, and of Polyanthus 
Narcissus also. Then there were Freesias, 
Lily of the Valley, Spirzea japonica, and S. 
astilboides, and, when Easter fell early, both 
single and double Hyacinths. Narcissus 
poeticus ornatus always proved useful, and 
in some seasons N. bicolor Empress could be 
held over to enhance the display. 

For the dinner table Daffodils in variety, 
Tulips, Cyclamens, Pelargoniums, Azaleas, 
and Schizanthus were the flowers chiefly em- 
ployed, one kind of bloom only being used 
on each occasion.— Gardening Illustrated. 


Owing to crowded condition of our 
columns this month some of our reg- 
ular departments are again necessarily 
omitted, but will do better next month. 
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“* He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER. 





“ Toi! ” 


When we were many years younger than we are now, 
we remember reading a book by the great Russian, Count 
Leo Tolstoy. It wascalled “ Toil,” and it presented numer- 
ous reasons why every man, (in fact we are not sure but 
what it said every person of work age) should perform at 
least forty days’ labor in each year in contact with the soil. 
The book made a strong impression on our youthful im- 
agination at the time, but we could not arouse interest nor 
even sympathy on the part of anyone we talked with about 
it. At that time, and it is even worse now, people would 
not believe that manual! labor was good for them, and there 
were few indeed, but who would in every fair and reason- 
able way, try to avoid it. Labor in contact with the soil is 
the best and most ennobling of any, but any honest labor 
in any walk of life is desirable and necessary. 

The theme of the great Russian is doubtless correct in 
principle, but we do not at this time remember why a period 
of forty days was set down as being a suitable time to labor 
in contact with the soil, but it seems altogether reasonable. 
We speak from long distance memory entirely, but it was 
stated that no matter what other employment any person 
had, at least forty days per year should be utilized in con- 
nection with agriculture. After the long lapse of years 
since the book was read we are still inclined to agree with 
Tolstoy that forty days are none too many to labor in close 
contact with Mother Earth. Surely those who are doing 
the so-called higher work of the world would be greatly 
benefited by such contact and they would better appreciate 
the motives, aspirations, and the tribulations of those who 
labor throughout the year as a matter of necessity and not 
from choice. 

We would not cite Tolstoy’s utopian suggestion as the 
great remedy for all the present ills of humanity, but surely 
his idea is a grand one, and it could be adopted by any 
man no matter how high and great his life work, with dis- 
tinct advantage to himself and to the world at large. 

Necessarily every man must figure out his own salva- 
tion, and to his own satisfaction. It cannot be done for 
him, but we are thoroughly convinced that toil, with proper 
appreciation of what it means, is a remedy for many ills of 
the human family. It is, in fact, a part of the great educa- 
tion which we advocate as the important remedy for 


present unrest and uncertainty. 
MADISON COOPER. 
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Cataloguing Irises. 


A long time ago, somebody originated the practice of 
cataloguing Irises according to the “section” to which they 
belong and Peonies according to the type or the introducer, 
and subsequent catalogue makers have followed this ex- 
ceedingly bad example to the confusion and exasperation 
of all who must refer to printed lists. As a particularly 
bad illustration take an Iris catalogue that I have recently 
received. Here are listed more than three hundred varie- 
ties arranged in no less than sixteen separate divisions. Sup- 
pose I read in THE FLOWER GROWER of some desirable form 
and wish to look it up in the catalogue with the idea of in- 
vesting in a few specimens. I start with the first of those 
sixteen lists but before I have .gotten half way through 
the catalogue I do not care particularly whether I have that 
variety or not. If the “section” to which an Iris belongs 
is of any importance to the majority of the flower growing 
public, which it is not, why not list all the varieties alpha- 
betically and add after the name of each the division in 
which it belongs? The Iris dealer who wishes particu- 
larly to please his customers will include a second list in his 
catalogue in which the varieties are listed according to 
color with perhaps the height and time of blooming added. 
Then he may expect a greater return for the expensive 
catalogues he sends out. 

WILLARD N. CLUTE. 





Coal Ashes for Growing Vegetation. 


While the experiment stations and scientific writers are 
all agreed that coal ashes have little or no fertilizing 
value, it has been the observation of many different people 
that coal ashes have an effect on growing vegetation which 
is surely beneficial. It has been found that Dahlias grow- 
ing in old ash heaps have behaved well where, at the 
same time, under ordinary garden culture, they were a 
complete failure. The same has been noticed of Asters and 
other flowers which under cultivation were at a standstill 
or died from blight diseases, yet on a dumping ground for 
coal ashes they were free from disease. 

Sifted coal ashes, (or unsifted for that matter, if one 
wants to put up with the clinkers,) are surely beneficial to 
many soils and plants growing therein, and it has been 
shown by practical experience that certain plant diseases 
are kept down or eradicated by their use. 

Weare very much inclined to believe that those who dump 
their coal ashes in a low spot in the lot for filling purposes 
or hire them hauled away, are making a great mistake in 
doing so. We regularly distribute our coal ashes thinly 
scattered, clinkers and all, on the garden. The clinkers 
are somewhat of a nuisance, but as a part of our method of 
cultivation is a liberal use of the garden rake, we gradually 
work them out in this way. 

Too bad the experiment stations and horticultural writ- 
ers generally cannot find out something more definite about 
coal ashes. Practical experience teaches that they are 
beneficial and if writers on the subject of fertilizers could 
tell us in what way they operate we might be able to use 
them more intelligently. 

MADISON COOPER. 





Shippers of perishable flower stocks should use parcel 
post in warm weather instead of express. Express has been 
badly congested at times during the past summer. The 
mails have also come in for their share of delays, but par- 
cel post is by far the most reliable. 
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Odds and Ends - 
In the Garden. 


“enennonuneenionenseeoasaee’ 








“« Show me your garden, provided it be your 
own, and I will tell you what you are like.” 


—Alfred Austin. 


A true but not, | think, a trite say- 
ing. There are gardens of cold per- 
fection stamped with the seal of the 
landscape architect, cosmopolitan gar- 
dens derived from the memories of a 
Cook tourist, overgrown gardens, relics 
of a brief enthusiasm and far too many 
others, but of them all the most hope- 
less is that which has been relegated 
to the care of the mian-of-all-work who 
keeps each plant that he knows in 
its place, vanquishes every weed 
and chance seedling and in complete 
absence of imagination seems to regard 
the bare dust-brown earth as the chief 
beauty of a garden. Isit not the re- 
flection of the owner’s personality that 
makes a garden worthwhile? Indeed 
I think it is, and to one who enjoys his 
fellow man, his garden, however it 
may be developed, is of interest. 

Perhaps it is a mere cottage yard, the 
brick path edged with clove pinks, 
clumps of Day Lilies, of Flower de Luce 
or “Pinies” rising through lower 
growths, bushy Lilacs or Mock Orange, 
and yet neat withal, the weeds kept 
out, the seed pods picked. Surely this 
is the abode of gentile poverty, of age, 
and shy retirement. More fortunate 
has been the owner of another old time 
garden, a garden with gnarled fruit 
trees, with time worn edgings of box, 
with gooseberries and currants among 
thrifty masses of old time favorites 
and well placed drifts of their kindred 
in newer colorings. Success in a 
worldly way alone has wrought the 
change, the character is the same. 
Whether it is the blazing bit of color 
by some lonely flag station, the blatant 
garden of a nouveau riche or the peace- 
ful, walled garth of a long established 
family we may draw our own conclu- 
sions, they are revelations of character 
to those who pass with a seeing eye. 

As beginners in the art of gardening 
we may err largely. A mere love of 
flowers may urge us to root out the 
sod and plant seed; curiously enough 
it may take years for us to realize that 
thorough preparation of the ground 
and much discriminating care is re- 
quired for success. The vegetable 
garden may have been our first love, 
just chance have added flowers which 
with similar care were such a lure that 
slowly the vegetables gave way com- 
pletely. Then it is that one must watch 
out and not create a burden. Carried 
to an extreme even = garden becomes 
onerous and one should so plan that 
but half the available time be spent in 
prosaic routine, the balance in really 
living in it, dreaming of the present 
and the future. Such restraint I do 
not possess. It is fascinating to plan and 
plant new beds, carry them to comple- 
tion, but to weed and train, cut-back and 
replace, that is a bugbear. And in the 
final analysis the upkeep of the garden 
is a source of even gréater study than 
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its inception. It is in this respect that 
we Americans are so often failures. 

By upkeep I do not refer wholly to 
the mere manual labor of keeping the 
paths trim, the edgings clipt and the 
weeds down but rather to that care 
which gives every plant its opportunity 
and yet allows few glimpses of bare 
earth. And with it all, the result must 
be sightly, fresh and colorful. In early 
spring we may nip out a large share of 
the late Phlox shoots to throw the 
strength into a few vigorous stems, we 
may replant the hardy Asters to give 
space for a fully developed panicle, 
raking is impossible among the tender 
sprouts, careless hoeing where the buds 
will burst through almost a crime so 
numerous may be the fatalities. I am 
tempted to give a dissertation on when 
to hoe and when not to hoe in the per- 
ennial garden, but will be satisfied 
with saying never hoe after the first 
overhauling for then you will find baby 
seedlings about the mother plants and 
if they be Peonies or Irises, who can 
tell what beauties they may not un- 
fold ? 

As the Peonies leaf out they will need 
supports and I have found the wire 
tomato supports just the thing, painted 
green, as are all my garden aids, they 
are hardly noticeable. By this time 
the early flowers are past and seed 
stalks of Arabis, Tulip petals and so 
forth are becoming overconspicuous. 
The dying leaves of the bulbs unfor- 
tunately cannot be removed with bene- 
fit until yellow, but often they may be 
camouflaged beneath some neighbor- 
ing growth. As the season advances 
the spiry Larkspurs will need to be tied 
with green raffia, each spike to its 
green, slender stake, for over an en- 
closing support the wind breaks the 
stalks and the support itself may be 
unsightly. I cannot abide the apron- 
string effect of raffia alone, one sees it 
so often on clumps of Boltonia, Aster 
Novae Angliae, or even Chrysanthe- 
mums. As the Baby’s Breath and 
Michaelmas Daisies develop I put in 
forked brush that is soon hidden by the 
sprays of bloom, sometimes a long Rose 
trailer from the nearby arch is brought 
along to cover some bare bit of ground 
where Gladioli have been planted or, at 
the proper time, some of the tall grow- 
ers are pinned down so that their sun- 
seeking flowering branchiets may fill 
the space. 

All this, however, is superficial, it is 
the spring top-dressing, the annual 
wise replanting and division of crowded 
clumps, the judicious watering, and 
special fertilization that are necessary 
culturally to keep even a well-prepared 
garden in good tilth. And the bugs! 
Whether it is the cut-worm which must 
be scratched for, about a favorite Col- 
umbine or Phlox ; a slug who must be 
tempted by a toothsome mash and 
hunted by the light of a lantern; a Rose- 
bug to be plucked, or a blight to be 
sprayed, such troubles are ubiquitous. 
Fortunately the weeds each year after 
the first become less troublesome (at 
least if you do not use manure), the 
flowers take full possession and there 
is time to transplant the seedlings, 
divide the stock and start new beds be- 
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yond. However ambitious your ideas 
may be, start with a small plot of ground 
and then as your knowledge and stock 
of plants increase together, carry on, 


~but whatever you do, plan to hold some 


of your garden time for a quiet appre- 

ciation of its beauties, for memories of 

fend trials and dreams of future possi- 
ilities. That is our bit of paradise. 


R. S. BARRE. 


Growing Ivy. 


The Ivy as a genus is both useful and 
beautiful. The pruning or clipping of the 
Ivy is an essential thing to its well-being as 
well as to its beauty. There is a sort that 
will do without much of this; viz., the small 
leafed Helix, or common English Ivy, a beau- 
tiful, close-growing, cut-leaved variety; but 
the Irish Ivy, a kind commonly met with, re- 
quires an annual clipping if grown on houses 
or walls. Knife-pruning is necessary in cases 
where the Ivy is grown as an ornament on 
arbors, old trees, fences, vases, etc. but 
where on walls or buildings, it should be an- 
nually clipped close, the month of June being 
the proper time to do it, when there will be 
time for it to make new foliage before the 
winter. If not pruned annually, they are apt 
to run into growth at the extremities, and 
get barren below if left unclipped. 

During October or November take good- 
sized cuttings, at least six inches in length, 
regardless of the number of joints, and insert 
five or six cuttings into each pot, using a 
mixture of soil and sand in equal propor- 
tions. The best method of performing the 
above operation is to fill the pots half full of 
soil, then insert the cuttings to the depth of 
one inch, just deep enough to make them 
stand upright, and when root action has 
taken place more soil may be added until 
the pot be filled with soil. It is best to have 
the soil of a rather dry texture, so that it 
will settle firmly between the cuttings by 
tapping the pot on the bench two or three 
times. As fast as the pots are filled with 
cuttings, they should be put into the propa- 
gating house and receive a good watering. 
The cuttings must not be allowed to wilt 
during any part of their propagation, as this is 
an important item to their well-being. While 
in the propagating house they must be kept 
sprayed and not subjected to strong draughts 
until root action has taken place. As soon as 
the cuttings have rooted they will begin to 
grow very freely, and.if they are not neg- 
lected and are supplied with water when they 
require it, they will make fine, bushy plants 
by the following spring and in proper condi- 
tion for using in boxes, etc. When large 
plants are wanted, such as pyramids, baskets, 
etc., it is only necessary to take these same 
plants in the spring, cut them back pretty 
well and plant them out in the open ground, 
where by the following autumn they will 
have grown into extra strong clumps with 
six or more runners to each clump. They 
should then be taken up and crowded into 
six or seven-inch pots and tied up to strong 
stakes, and as soon as the plants have estab- 
lished themselves in this size pot, they are 
ready to be worked into any shape desired. 
Should the plants not grow large enough the 
first year for any particular purpose, they 
should be given another season’s growth in 
the open ground, which will result in extra 
heavy growth. Particular stress should be 
paid to watering the plants with liquid ma- 
nure, so as to encourage a quick growth. 
Ivy will stand any amount of frost, provided 
it is not given a southern exposure. Too 
much praise cannot be given this wonderful 
creeper as an object of beauty and utility. It 
can be used in every conceivable manner in 
any landscape, proving itself perfectly hardy. 
—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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DARWIN TULIPS “COMING BLIND.” 


A correspondent inquires what is the mat- 
ter with Darwin Tulips that “come blind.” 
The correspondent should have specified 
what is meant by “come blind.” Is it merely 
failure to bloom? Mere failure to bloom 
would probably be due to the bulbs having 
divided into young bulbs too small to bloom. 
A little bulb sticks up a single leaf with 
no blossom stem. Where bulbs remain sev- 
eral years, they get too numerous and 
crowded to attain size sufficient to bloom. 
That is one reason for frequent moving of 
the bulbs. If Tulips must remain for years 
without moving, the blossom should be al- 
lowed every year to stay on the plant until 
the seedpod has formed. There will then be 
but little division of the bulb, and it will not 
need moving so soon as when the blossoms 
are picked as soon as they open. 

Perhaps your correspondent, in picking 
the flowers, pulls up the whole stem out of 
the ground, or cuts it off at the top of the 
ground. If so, the bulbs become so badly 
starved they cannot form buds for the fol- 
lowing year. In cutting, two leaves should 
always be left on the plant to mature the 
bulb. 


Sometimes moles tunnel under the bulbs 
and cut off the feeding roots, so that the 
bulbs starve, or tear through the large bulb, 
so that it dies, and only little ones that 
escape are left to put up leaves. 

Tulips are sometimes planted in a soil too 
loose and porous. Such a soil should be 
thoroughly tamped before the bulbs are 
planted, and planting should be deeper than 
in a heavier soil. Otherwise the base of the 
bulb is left too open to the air, and the soil 
will be too loose for the little rootlets to 
push into it and take hold of it, or too dry, 
or will dry out after the bulbs are started, 
or will freeze dry in the winter. Undersuch 
circumstances the main bulb will die, and 
sometimes the part of it that would become 
a little side bulb will remain alive, and put 
up a single leaf. The soil for planting Tu- 
lips should be well-drained, fine in texture, 
free of trash, litter, or manure, well settled 
by a rain or two after being worked up, or 
else well compacted by rolling or tamping, 
and firmed over the bulbs after planting. 
So long as a Tulip bulb has its roots running 
down into firm moist soil, freezing will not 
hurt it. 

Strictly speaking, I think the term “come 
blind,” should be used only when there is a 
flower-stalk, but no bud on it, or an aborted 
bud, or bud that has thick green leaves in- 
stead of colored petals. Imported bulbs 
sometimes put up a stalk with no bud. This 
is due to the bulbs getting overheated on 
shipboard by being placed too near the heat- 
ing pipes or some other source of heat. Only 
a small proportion of a shipload would be so 
affected, and it is much less likely to occur 
now than before the cause of the trouble 
was known. Where the buds come defective 
or green, I do not know the cause, but sus- 
pect it to be due to the bulbs being over- 
heated in the soil duriag summer. It is not 
a serious trouble nor is it a permanent char- 
acter of the bulb. Some that I tagged one 
year gave perfectly good blooms the year 
following. 

Sometimes a bud is diseased. As soon as 
it can be seen that a bud is abnormal, it 
should be picked off below the sickly part of 
the stem and burned. The disease that 
causes “firing” of the foliage is propagated 
by spores from diseased buds. 

There is a disease that kills the bulbs, 
which can be detected by the turning red or 
purple of the plant, and its death before 
blooming. The spores of this disease are on 


the bulb and on the underground part of the 
stem. Such diseased plants should not be 
pulled up, as that gives the spores a chance 


to scatter. 
B. C. AUTEN. 


STORING GLADIOLUS 
CORMS IN SUGAR BAGS. 


I have noticed some articles regarding 
Gladiolus bulbs in “sugar bags.” May I 
give you my way? Having over one hun- 
dred named varieties and anxious to keep all 
separate, I label each bag at the bottom 
with a three inch copper wired label—name 
of variety plainly written. When bulbs are 
bought or dug, drop each in bag so named. 
When ready to set, have 15 inch labels for 
the bulbs in the ground, empty each bag 
and place tall label, then bunch the bags for 
each row, labeling row 1, 2, or 3, etc. Then 
when ready to dig in the fall, cut tops to 
three inches, drop bulb in labeled bag, the 
corms of each variety with the old bulb, tie 
up the tall stakes or labels, labeling them 
row 1, 2, or 3, etc., ready for spring. The 
bags of bulbs can be strung on large blanket 
safety pins, which will hold 12 to 15 bags, 
(after tying the tops of bags) and the bunch 
hung on nails driven in shed or store room 
or placed each day in the sunshine to cure. 

In a few weeks can be looked over, topped 
and cleaned—dirt shook out—and. bulbs re- 
placed in bags for a winter’s rest. A post 
in cellar driven full of stout nails makes an 
ideal place to hang the bunches of bags, all 
sizes of bags can be used—five pound sugar 
bags, up to twenty-five pound r can 
be made of cheese cloth or doubled netting. 
I have found this ideal where so many va- 
rieties are to be kept separate, and there 
is no danger of mixing bulbs, and by bunch- 
ing both labels (stakes) and bags when not 
used it is easy to get each lot by looking 
up number of row or bag, 1, 2, 3, etc. 

Perhaps I have not made this very plain 
but I have proved it out with one hundred 
and fifty named varieties. Where two and 
three different plantings are made of each 
kind it takes that many more bags and tall 
labels, as each bunching of bags or labels 
goes by rows, 1, 2, 3, etc. 

Mrs. G. W. BAIN. 


“TWELVE BEST” IRISES. 


A number of people have asked me to 
recommend a dozen choice Bearded Irises 
with which to start acollection. I have sug- 
gested the following twelve varieties which 
may be of general interest, as each variety 
is distinct, has charm and may be purchased 
at reasonable cost. 

When you have become acquainted with 
these, you will be quite willing to discard 
the older, inferior varieties you may have 
growing in your garden: 

Paltida Dalmatica (syn. Princess Beatrice,) 
Lohengrin, Queen Alexandra, Archeveque, 
Isoline, Prosper Laugier, Floorado, Monsig- 
nor, Rhein Nixe, Jeanne d’ Arc, Iris King 
Loreley. 

Ws. S. JOHNSON. 


BLACKHAWK GLADIOLUS. 


Mr. Black sold this variety as Gov. Hanly 
and I bought a few of him. When they 
bloomed I saw that they were not Gov. Hanly 
and wrote him about it. The next spring he 
had me send him a few Gov. Hanly, and then 
he suggested three names, and I chose Black- 
hawk. Mr. Black acted fair in the matter 
for he called attention to it in his next cata- 
logue. It is a Kunderd seedling. 


Wiis E. FRYER. 
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FLORA, A NEW YELLOW 
GLADIOLUS—OTHER VARIETIES. 


I wonder who else has tried the new yel- 
low Glad, Flora. A lot of this variety, im- 
ported under special permit for propagation, 
was sent me by one of the large firms to 
grow on for triai, as they were not allowed 
to sell it this year. They said they consid- 
ered it THE best yellow—even better than 
Golden Measure. Not having had the temer- 
ity to invest in so high-priced and unpro- 
ductive a variety as Golden Measure, | can- 
not compare them but Flora is certainly the 
best yellow I have seen. The flower is of 
good substance, fine round open form and 
without a blotch—a faint shading in the 
throat. The stem is erect and strong and 
the flowers well arranged. If it produces 
well or fairly, I think it a great acquisition. 
At the State Fair at Des Moines I took first 
for 12 best yellow with it and it is flowering 
finely still. 

Titanic is grand this season and Prince of 
Wales has been a show, only, like Pink Perfec- 
tion, it sprawled around under the weight of 
its bloom. Titanic and Mrs. Wati never do 
that. I am still undecided whether Majestic 
is going to supplant to any degree Prince of 
Wales. It seems more erect. I am just get- 
ting my first view of Glory of Kennemerland, 
a pink as big as Princeps. Proserpine, rose, and 
Pride of Hillegom, dazzling, persistent scar- 
let, were greatly wondered at in Des Moines, 
but with this season’s excess of moisture 
they lopped over inthe vases. Mary Fennell 
was shown in quantities for the first time 
here and attracted great attention as a most 
dainty sort. Among my Diener’s mixed I 
find again one which seems to be an im- 
provement on Mrs. Austin’s Bluvisia I shall 
watch with interest to see whether it holds 
its own. Geo. S. WOODRUFF. 





HARVESTING DARWIN TULIPS. 


Your correspondent, in giving directions as 
to harvesting Darwin Tulips, says to let 
them cure several days in the sun. Don’t 
do it. The sun should not be allowed to 
strike them at all more than the few minutes 
necessary to dig them and get them under 
shelter. Even the short space of one-half 
hour in clear sunshine on an excessively hot 
day can be their utter ruin. 

B. C. AUTEN. 


Words of Appreciation. 


One of our California subscribers on 
receiving his first copy of THE FLOWER 
GROWER writes as follows: 

“Received the first copy of THE FLOWER 
GROWER and I wish to say that I am very 
much pleased with the same. It carries 
with it that undefinable something which 
characterizes all that comes from the heart 
as well as the head—a product of the flower 
enthusiast. 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is agenuine article 
and for the sake of ali flower lovers I wish 
it a much wider circulation.” 


Prices for 1921. 


Although labor costs have not de- 
creased it would seem that “the peak” 
of prices has been reached, if not al- 
ready passed; and those who are in- 
terested in making priceson flower 
stocks of various kinds should remem- 
ber this and not advance prices except 
where clearly justified. We are pleased 
to note that flower growers are, in the 
main, entirely reasonable in this re- 
spect, and but few things have been 
advanced for the coming season, where- 
as many things have been reduced in 
price with the general average holding 
about steady. 


———— 
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The S. A. F. & O. H. Con- 
vention—About Gladioli. 


N THE first morning 
of the S. A. F. & O. H. 
Convention in Cleve- 
land, a long line of 
florists stood in the lobby of 
the Hollenden—the head- 
quarters of the society for 
the ensuing week—each 
awaiting his turn to register. 
And there I had a brief opportunity to 
study people, some of whom I was sure 
were business friends and with whose 
signatures I was acquainted, but whose 
faces were unfamiliar. In the interval 
I fell to matching faces with the signa- 
tures in my mind. 

“Surely that large man with the 
brown eyes and pleasant smile must 
be the one who wrote us that treasured 
letter about one of our flowers, yet he 
looks most too young.” Later I learned 
that he was both good and great but 
not the one pictured in my mind. 

“That fierce-looking gentleman, with 
the hawk-eye, and business writ all 
over his face, and whose mustache 
fairly bristles blue pencils, certainly 
must be the editor of that Trade Paper 
that I feel I cannot do without.” Again 
I was mistaken, the editor really being 
quite the reverse, and an exceptionally 
pleasing young man to meet. 

“ There’s that young looking man of 
thirty-five or there-about, I hear them 
call him —— and some one told me 
that he married that pretty little girl 
that was in my Sunday school class 
years ago. She was a nice little thing, 
always knew her Golden Text. [I'll 
inquire after her,” but with a boyish 
smile he returned: “Impossible, my 
jae past fifty and I am older than 
she.” 

I’m not young myself, but—well he 
certainly was nice about it. This inci- 
dent flooded me with the light of reve- 
lation. Of course all florists look young. 
To be sure some of those young-faced 
men and women might be old but only 
in years, their chosen work of growing 
and working with flowers has kept 
their hearts young and it is reflected 
in their earnest youthful looking faces. 

These great florists of the S. A. F. 
are truly the leaders of the nation as 
far as flowers are concerned and their 
meeting is really for consultation and 
consideration of its advancement for 
wherever flowers are used it is for bet- 
terment in the higher things of life, 
and it behooves all growers and lovers 
of flowers to give thought to the man- 
ner in which they may be helpers. We 
have been growing Gladioli over thirty 
years and when we became overstocked 
and I put my first little advertisement 
—just for pinmoney you know—in a 
trade paper, then in its infancy, there 
was only one other little advertisement 
to keep it company. Right then I 
realized the ne of publicity 
for flowers, but there was another need, 
that of organization, and yet another, 


MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS 











that of teaching the value 
and use of flowers and that 
they hold a place where 
nothing else can be used in 
substitution. These needs 
are still with us and greater 
than ever for we have flow- 
ers that are being wasted 
by the million because the 
mind of the public has not 
been directed to the neces- 
sity of flowers and the vari- 
ous ways in which they may be used. 





Last week I attended a funeral where 
there were auto loads of flowers, and 
when a woman in speaking of the de- 
ceased, remarked, “She was such a 
lover of flowers,’ I made the inquiry, 
“Did you ever give her any?” The re- 
ply was “No, but this is a lesson to me, 
to give while they live as well as when 
they are gone. If those friends had 
filled her home with flowers on her 
birthday or some other happy occasion 
when she was well and could have en- 
joyed them and brought much happi- 
ness. Very likely this might have hap- 
pened more than once if the idea had 
ever been suggested. Of course none 
the less should they have sent them to 
the house of mourning expressing 
through them their love for her and 
cheering sympathy for her dear ones. 


Now that the Gladiolus has become 
such a factor in the flower world, all 
growers should become more and more 
critical in their selection of seedlings. 
If you have a new one that attracts 
your attention, study it carefully re- 
membering a few traits it must have 
to be worth growing, and as many 
better ones as possible. It isa great 
expense of time and money to grow 
and place a new variety on the market 
and it should be one that the purchaser 
who buys for trial, will find so distinc- 
tive that he will come back to buy 
again for use. I have a judge’s score 
card before me that may be helpful in 
selecting your new varieties. 


SCORE CARD. 


For use in judging Gladioli. Prepared by 
direction of the Gladiolus Society ef Ohio. 
NotTE—The ideal or perfect Gladiolus combining 
all the qualities here enumerated, should score 100 
ints. Approximation to the ideal standard, which 
is all that can be looked for at this time, should be 
designated by the award of points ranging from 0 to 
the full total in each case, according to the excellences 
of the specimen under consideration. 
1. SprkeE—20 Points—Long, 5; straight, 
5; many blooms, 5; facing together, 
Neh EAA ODI, BAA, Cle, te HAE 20 
FLOWER—25 Points—Large, 5; wide- 
ly opened, 5; broad, round petals, 5; 
substance and texture, 5; beauty of 
OS SE Eee 25 
3. CoLor—20 Points—Attractive, 10; 
either clear self, or strikingly marked, 
5; adapted to cut flower trade or 
Ce WE Bh Sik ncn sigtn tices 20 
4. FoLiaGE—15 Points—Dark, healthy 
green, 5; broad, 5; abundant, 5.... 15 
5. DuRABILITY—10 Pts.—Continuance of 
bloom on spike, 5; lasting qualities 
eee eens, ae 10 
6. GENERAL EFFEcT—10 Pts.—In mass, 
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bed orjjfield, 5; in vase or cut dis- 


NT iathsnschsitendsenchaliditipaniibinnbicncies 10 
es 100 


Among the S. A. F. exhibits were 
quite a number of new, and compara- 
tively new Gladioli that possessed mer- 
it. An especially pleasing variety was 
No. 406 which I suppose will make its 
debut ere long under name. 

_ Fairy, the exquisite shell pink Primu- 
linus Hybrid was most beautiful. 

Early Sunrise showed good substance 
and large size, and growing in my own 
test plot this season, under ordinary 
conditions, measured 5 ft. 4 inches in 
height with well placed flowers five 
inches across. Planted June 20, bloomed 
August 17th. 

One exhibit of 600 spikes of variety 
Wilhemena Gude, brought from Ten- 
nessee, showed remarkable substance. 

Among the better known varieties 
Golden Measure, Mrs. Dr. Norton, Ni- 
agara, Evelyn Kirtland,. Herada, Mrs. 
Frank Pendleton, Jr., Gretchen Zang, 
were all well grown and made a good 
showing. 

Artificial flowers, Xmas trees, and 
colored grasses were there a plenty. 
Our dignified Teasels were there in 
new colors, old blue, etc. They are of 
course artistic and have a place some- 
where like artificial flowers, but I be- 
lieve I could “say it” better with real 


flowers. 
Mrs. A. H. AusTIN. 


Ornamental Shrubs. 


One who would have his grounds as at- 
tractive as possible must exercise consider- 
able discrimination in selecting his plants. 
Too often one yields to the temptaticn to 
plant shrubs that shall present an attractive 
appearance at flowering time only, whereas, 
if more thought were given to the matter, 
— fine plants could be selected that 


great burst of bloom is on in May, 
there is a conspicuous lack both earlier and 
later. By judicious planting one may, how- 
ever, have flowers both early and late, and 
bright colors always. Early spring brings 
—— = corylopsis and flower 
iphne) while some ies of 
and willow vie with a Gae hie 


i 


flowers in November. The brightest colors 
of this latter season, however, are given by 
leaves, berries and bark. The bright red of 
barberry, high bush cranberry, and haw- 
thorn, the orange and red of bittersweet, and 
the clear white of snowberry, are more con- 
spicuous after the leaves have fallen, but 
the most brilliant reds of autumn are due 
to the colors put on by the leaves of sumach, 
chokeberry, barberry, and young plants of 
the wild crab. If nurserymen were to give 
somewhat more emphasis to the good points 
that shrubs possess in addition to flowers, it 
is probable that a more extensive business 
would result.— The American Botanist. 


The Kunderd Gladiolus varieties 
Mary Pickford and E. J. Shaylor were 
both awarded first class certificates of 
merit by the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety of London on August 10th. These 
varieties are both comparatively well 
known in this country. 
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THE ROSE 








Planting of Roses. 


This is often delayed until the leaves have 
fallen, but where the best results are desired 
next season, planting should be proceeded 
with at once. The plants should be cut well 
back, all broken or damaged roots shortened, 
also all the leaves removed in order to assist 
root action, which will take place immedi- 
ately if the work is carried out while the soil 
is still warm. Where beds have become thin 
from various causes and in need of filling up, 
it is a good plan to take out a hole one foot 
to eighteen inches deep where such plants 
are to go and fill it, when planting, with fresh 
compost, presuming the bed is in good heart 
and the remaining plants satisfactory. I have 
seen Roses treated on sandy soilsin this way, 
clayey soil being used with splendid results. 
I will give an instance of the advantage of 
early planting. Some beds hitherto filled 
with Roses were required for Phloxes, and it 
was decided to move the former early in 
October. The beds for these Roses not be- 
ing ready at the time, they were laid in nur- 
sery-beds. On November 5th they were again 
lifted and transferred to their new quarters. 
Although many of these were quite old plants 
they had become a mass of fibrous roots dur- 
ing this short period and were taking hold of 
the soil in the most delightful manner, illus- 
trating what a splendid practice it is to get 
the planting done while there is still warmth 
in the soil. The advantage derived is very 
noticeable the following year. I have planted 
Roses in January and February when the 
soil has been wet and soapy, and have found, 
even six weeks later, not the slightest sign 
of new root action. If early planting were 
more generally adopted we should hear 
less of plants having succumbed during the 
winter. E. 





Whatever is done in preparing for 
Roses must be done well, as only good cul- 
ture will give satisfactory returns. When the 
soil is get ready several weeks in advance of 
planting it -rets settled down and is, conse- 
quently, in a better state to receive the 
plants. In preparing the site for a Rose-bed, 
deep working and moderate manuring are 
essential. If the soil is good, the ground 
only needs trenching to a depth of three feet 
adding some good rotten manure, keeping 
this well down so that it will not come in 
contact with the roots. On poor, shallow, or 
very light soils it is necessary to remove part 
of the sub-soil and replace with good, fresh, 
turfy loam of rather a heavy, greasy nature. 
Roses also dislike stagnant moisture at the 
roots; thus in low-lying situations where the 
soil is very heavy and retentive, it may be 
necessary to lighten the staple with burnt 
refuse, road scrapings, etc. The beds should 
be simple in form, and, if planting for effect, 
preference should be given to Hybrid Teas 
and the best China Roses, planting in masses 
of one sort.—F. W. G.—Gardening Illustrated. 
(English.) 


Rosa Nitida. 

Looking through the garden in the last 
days of November, one is struck with the 
brightness of the scarlet hips of Rosa Nitida 
and the ruddy coloring of the younger 
branches. Its late bloom is probably the 
cause of its retaining its hips longer in beauty 
than many of the other Roses, while the 
fact that they are plentifully produced makes 
the plant much more attractive. These hips 
are small compared with those of many of 
the other Rose species, but their pretty glob- 
ular form and bright scarlet hue make them 
specially attractive—Ess,— (Gardening IlIlus- 
trated. (English.) 





Autumn and Winter Pruning of Tea 
Roses. 


Gardening, like other arts, is overridden by 
stereotyped rules, among them that we must 
not prune Roses until April. I followed this 
for years, and saw the fair La Tosca and 
Marie Van Houtte knocked about by equin- 
octial and other gales, the stems at base 
forming a greasy pithole with the ceaseless 
movement of the winds. I have had some 
thousands of like Roses over long years and 
make nv difference between the Teas and 
Hybrid Teas, thinking that a vain attempt at 
classification. 

Then doubts arose as to the wisdom of 
letting the most beautiful of Roses be 
knocked about like briars during our long 
winters, and I began to relieve the bushes a 
little from the power of storms by cutting 
them half way down. That did a little good, 
but it led to a better way. 

I begin to prune in late October and do all 
I can in November, and with good results. I 
prune close to the best young growths. This 
helps also in clearing the beds so that we 
may attend to the various surface plants be- 
neath the Roses. I never mulch except 
with living plants, often choice perennials, 
Pansies, Wood Forget-me-nots, Missouri Eve- 
ning Primrose, Grey Speedwell, and Wall 
Hairbell. As I write (November 25th) some 
of the beds are done and ready for the 
spring. Others I hope to finish this month 
leaving as little as possible to add to the 
spring work. A few beds only are left fallow 
for things we can only plant or sow in early 
summer—Heliotrope, Mignonette, some Car- 
nations, and the choicer annual flowers of 
California and Australia, Rhodanthe, and 
Swan River Daisy. Some of the Californian 
annuals I sow in September in Rose-beds not 
requiring much change, Nemophila insignis 
and Collinsia bicolor are now fresh in growth 
among the Roses. If one lived in the Riviera 
or France the Roses would bloom on, but in 
our clime they waste their energies trying to 
grow, and they are far better at complete 
ae R. in Gardening Illustrated. (Eng- 
ish. 


Rose fanciers will be glad to know 
that we have an article on the history 
of Rose growing in America for No- 
vember. Our November issue will be 
somewhat of a Rose number and con- 
tain much information on Roses. 





American Rose Society 











The following Roses have been approved 
by the registration committee of the Ameri- 
can Rose Society, and unless objections are 
received within three weeks of this publica- 
tion the registration will become permanent. 

Name— Red Columbia. 

Class—Hybrid Tea. 

Parentage—Sport of Columbia. 

Description—The general habit of the 
plant, character of the foliage and freedom 
of. growth and hardiness is the same as 
Columbia. The flower is a long-pointed bud 
of good texture, and of a brilliant scarlet 
color which is similar to Hoosier Beauty. The 
petalage, however, is not as full as Columbia. 
Freedom of bloom and lasting qualities all 
that can be desired. 

Offered for registration by The Jos. H. 
Hill Company. 


Name—Betty Alden. 
Class —Polyantha. 


October, 1920 


Parentage—Tausendschon x Dwarf Poly- 
antha. 

Description— Vigorous growth with glossy, 
dark green foliage; medium in size; very 
vigorous and hardy bud; flowers single, in 
clusters; color, apple blossom pink changing 
to pure white. 

Offered for registration by R. & J. Far- 
quahr. 





Name— Beacon Pelle. 

Class—Polyantha. 

Parentage—Tausendschon x Dwarf Poly- 
antha. 

Description— Habit of plant, character of 
foliage, freedom of growth and hardiness 
similar to Betty Alden. Flowers in clusters, 
very double and many petaled and close; 
flesh color becoming pure white when in full 
bloom; fragrance slight. 

Offered for registration by R. & J. Far- 
quahr. 


Name—Boston Beauty. 

Class—Polyantha. 

Parentage—Tausendschon x Dwarf Poly- 
antha. 

Description— Habit of plant, vigorous with 
leathery dark green foliage ; hardy in growth; 
flowers in clusters full and double. It is 
clear pink in color with strong fragrance. 

Offered for registration by R. & J. Far- 
quahr. 


Name— Eugenia. 

Class—Parentina. 

Parentage—Sport from Madam Eduard 
Herriot. 

Description— This variety is similar to the 
parent in all respects except that the flow- 
ers are flecked or striped with yellow. 

Offered for registration by H. L. Collier, 
Seattle, Wash. 

E. A. WHITE, Sec’y. 


Instructions on Growing Mums. 


The Illinois State Florists’ Association are 
distributing quite a number of Chrysanthe- 
mum plants among the children of that State 
and they have published the following in- 
structions for the benefit of those who are 
taking advantage of the opportunity to secure 
the’ plants: 

“When the plant is received, pot it in a 
4-inch pot in good, rich soil, and place it 
where it will receive the full sunshine, and 
when large enough shift into a 6-inch pot, 
being careful to put in good drainage and to 
keep it well watered at all times. 

“When the plant is about 4 inches high, 
pinch out the top, which will make it pro- 
duce side branches, and when these are about 
3 inches long, pinch out the end, and so con- 
tinue to do until August 10, making a bushy, 
weil shaped plant. 

“When the flower buds form, pinch off all 
but the one terminal bud on each branch; 
this will make better flowers of the ones that 
are left. When there is danger of frost see 
that the plants are covered, or in the house, 
as a frost would spoil the flowers. After the 
buds are set a little extra fertilizer will help 
make better flowers. 

“Another plan of growing would be to 
plant it out in a sunny place in the garden 
and keep well cultivated, keeping it pinched 
back and well shaped, same as described, 
and then about the first of September dig 
carefully and pot in a 6 or 7 inch pot, being 
careful to take it up in good shape and keep 
shaded and sprayed for a few days, when it 
should again have the full sunshine. If the 
pots are plunged in soil it will help keep 
them from drying out. Each plant should 
be tied to a neat stake with a thread leading 
to each branch.” 

In addition to giving away the plants the 
florists have gone to considerable expense 
to advertise the fact. 
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The American Iris Society. 








UGUST has been a busy month 
with the collection of the seed 
pods, the propagating, and re- 
planting, and soon it will be time 

to plant the seed from each pod each 
in its carefully recorded square. At 
present they are resting serenely on a 
sunny window sill, cleaned and drying, 
most provocative of joyous anticipa- 
tion for who coul resist dreaming of 
what an Alcazar or a Carthusian seed- 
ling might not produce. Mr. Bonne- 
witz tells me that he plants the seed 
immediately, that they will germinate 
this fall and some even bloom another 
year, but with me fall germination is 
of doubtful value. 

Iris dichotoma has been the sole rep- 
resentative of the Iris family at this sea- 
son to bloom, but I must confess that its 
delightful evanescent flowerets are not 
a bit in character. The browning pods 
of the sibericas have almost a pictorial 
value, the scarlet seeded foetidissima is 
bright even thus early and who can re- 
sist the appeal of fresh growths that 
spring up with the autumn rains. 
Sometimes the leaf sheaf is actually 
burst asunder by the sprouts and an 
old rhizome may show a litter of slen- 
der spikes along its sides, only where 
the dead leaves have been left un- 
touched are the plants unsightly. But 
at this season, it is the correspondence, 
not the garden, that proves of interest, 
and, though I have been much involved 
in the routine of getting plants for our 
trial grounds, I want to share with all 
some of my gleanings, mere odds and 
ends to be sure, but bits of information 
at that. 

From Mrs. Minto, out in Oregon, 
comes a note on Caterina which there 
is superb, (how these far-westerners 
can grow things!) anda little report of 
a visit to Mr. Monteith’s show garden 
where the Irises with other flowers are 
on walled terraces, their colors blend- 
ing or contrasting with the grey stones. 
Lady Foster which, with me, is of a 
most shy and retiring disposition, is in 
fine bioom, and I was much amused to 
hear that Nibelungen really wouldn’t 
fit in with others at all. I havealways 
considered it A No.1in growth and size 
and all but absolutely hopeless for a 
color combination. How does it strike 

ou! 

Then there is a note from Florida re- 
ferring to hexagona and its rarer white 
form. It is sent north in July and asa 
pot plant, or perhaps a tub plant, 
thrives luxuriantly, and blooms from 
November until April. Recently while 
going over some old numbers of the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle 1 found a note by W. 
J. Caparne on the forcing of the dwarf 
pumilas. The plants were dug in 
December and single flowering rhi- 
zomes planted in fiats or greenhouse 
beds, thirty or forty to a few square 
feet, and by the first of February there 
was a mass of bloom, as the illustra- 
tion showed. I hope that some of you 
will try it and report. From my few 


experiments I should look forward to 
s 


uCccess. 
In regard to I. Susiana, Mr. Lown of 
New York, writes: 


“This is not difficult to grow and bloom, 
but much depends on weather conditions late 
in the season. If very wet the plants start 
into too much fall growth and do not bloom 
well the following spring, while after a dry 
fall they always flower well. It is for this 
reason that my ts are in a very well- 
drained rock ien that is never watered 
except by rain. The soil is as usual for a 
rock garden, sand, humus, and loam and for 
me a rather poor soil seems to suit it. Some 
of my plants did not bloom this year and will 
be moved to a still dryer site. One clump 
has produced five to seven flowers for the 
past six years, but it made too much growth 
last fall to bloom this spring. I. iberica 
bloomed but one year under the same con- 
ditions.” 

The following extract from a letter 
from one of our members, Mr. F. 
Cleveland Morgan, is of interest and I 
am frankly envious of his opportunity 
to import Susiana and the newer Irises 
unrestricted by Quarantine 37. I won- 
der, by the way, what luck our Ameri- 
can members have had with their 
importations this year : 

“In the neighborhood of Montreal, last 
winter proved a very trying one to the gar- 
den. A long cold spell with the thermometer 
away below zero and little snow killed or 
seriously damaged many of the old reliables 
—Hollyhocks, Foxgloves, Canterbury Bells, 
and many of the Phloxes were killed out- 
right, even the Bearded Irises were not im- 
mune, patches of pallida Dalmatica, Chester 
Hunt, Anna Farr, Mary Gray, Black Knight 
and other varieties failed to appear. Cu- 
riously enough one plant of I. bucharica sur- 
vived and bloomed towards the end of April 
and with it flowered a lovely clump of I. reticu- 
lata. A few years ago I succeeded in getting 
one flower of I. persica and though the bulb 
survived several winters, it never bloomed 


again. 

Towards the middle of May the purple I. 
pumila made a brave show and with it came 
the variety caerulea. By the end of the 
month the numerous bearded hybrids and 
other dwarf species were in flower, the deli- 
cate blue gray of gracilis, the deep toned 
cyanea, yellow lutescens, and the fine mahogany 
red of lurida. The white Schnee-Kuppe was 
badly hit and most of Florentina was killed 
outright. Altogether the Bearded Irises 
were a disappointment this season with little 
or no flowers. 

Iris arenaria, which I had from Mrs. 
Wilder, is doing well in full sun and light 
soil and I have a fine clumpof graminea. I gen- 
erally succeed in having a number of good 
blooms of Susiana though I find it necessary 
to replace a certain percentage of the tubers 
each autumn, but this winter was too much 
for this southern species and none appeared. 

The hybrids Parvar and Paracina are much 
hardier and do not seem to require special 
treatment. The tall yellow suf- 
fered a good deal, some patches in light 
sandy soil being entirely winterkilled. I 
have had the same trouble as Mrs. Wilder 
with verna in trying to get it to bloom 
ou though it stands the ordinary winter 
we 


I. cristata proves an easy beauty and this 
summer its cousin fectorum sent up some 
flower spikes. Siberica and the allied ori- 
entalis were very fine, ranging from the 


slender Koreana to the broad petaled Blue 
King, and the white Snow Queen is particu- 
larly good here. I wonder how generally 
the lovely variety nigrescens is known. | 
saw it about five years ago in the Experi- 
mental Gardens at Ottawa and was given the 
roots which only bloomed this summer. The 
flowers are of the typical Siberica type but 
of a deep velvety purple. It is evidently a 
slow growing species and dislikes being dis- 
turbed. I was told by Mr. Perry in England 
Ses that it was not to be had in the 
e. 


An exquisite and easy Iris for the rock 
garden is gracilipes, it seems to thrive in 
almost any situation with a cool root run in 
sun to half shade. I have twice had minuta 
with its charming little yellow flowers but it 
gave up the ghost. It is hardy, I am sure, 
for I saw it growing happily enough in Mr. 
Lown’s garden in Poughkeepsie.” 

Just a note as to progress and I will! 
stop. Our membership is well over 
four hundred and fifty. Let us go over 
the five hundred mark before New 
Years even though we do outnumber 
most of the similar societies already. 
The number of names in the check list 
is climbing also, over 3,000 now and it 
is so well im hand that we hope to be 
able to co-operate with Cornell in its 
publication within a reasonable time. 
We owe much to the Dutch, French, 
and English growers who so painstak- 
ingly have hel us to hunt up the 
old varieties. The classification is ap- 
parently ata standstill, but thoughts 
on symposium, registration, nomencla- 
ture, exhibitions, and all the rest are 
already for winter study. The grow- 
ing season does not seem an opportune 
time for lengthy correspondence. 

Don’t forget that now is the time to 
plant the Bulbous Irises, the Spanish 
and English forms at least are obtain- 
able in this country and I for one, plant 
them even if I do get only one good 
season of bloom. Try a few for your- 
self. R. S. STURTEVANT, Sec’y. 


REGISTRATION. 

Black Midget—Biack purple dwarf. Mrs. E. P. Mc 
Kinney. 

Brandywine—W. H. Farr. 

Colonial Dame—Deeper Nuce d’ Orage. 
McKinney. 

Dusky Prince—B. H. Farr. 

Georgia—B. H. Farr. 

Glee—Dwarf early yellow. Mrs. E. P. McKinney. 

Her Rival—Her Majesty with more yellow. Mrs. E. 
P. McKinney. 

Insulinde*—Large velvety lavender bicolor. 


age. 
Mary Orth—B. H. Farr. 
May Morn—Opalescent yellow. Mrs. E. P. McKin- 
ney. 


ae Maid—A good sized pink. Mrs. E. P. Mc- 


inney. 

My-Lady—Lavender and white. Mrs. E. P. McKin- 
ney. 

Phyllis*—Lilac and mauve. E. H. Krelage. 

Piquante—Lilac pink plicata. Mrs. E. P. McKinney. 

a of the Blues*—Tall lilac blue self. E. H. Kre- 
age. 


R 
inney. 
Semiramis*—Pearl grey and reddish violet. E. H. 
Krelage. 


Simplicity—White with pink style-branches. Mrs. E. 
P. McKinney. 

Ute Chief—B. 1. Farr. 

Wedding Gown—Ecru tints. Mrs. Wm. Crawford. 


~* Awards of Merit, Haarlem Bulb Growers, South 
Holland. 


Mrs. E. P. 


E. H. 


—40 in. clear lavender biue. Mrs. E. P. Mc- 
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Iris Thrive in Minnesota. 


In an article in the August number 
of THE FLOWER GROWER the impres- 
sion is given that Iris do. not thrive 
weil in this state (Minnesota). In all 
locations in the state except where 
drainage has not been properly at- 
tended to, or on high places where snow 
does not lie during winter, Iris thrive 
wonderfully well. In my garden which 
is just an ordinary location, I grow 
Black Knight, Isolene, Alcazar, Edouard 
Michel, Mary Gray, etc., without ever 
thinking of using a mulch of any kind. 
Once in a while I have an occasional 
plant which shows root rot, but where 
is the location in which this does not 
occur? This season has been excep- 
tional in that rain fell daily for three 
weeks during the latter part of June 
and the first half of July and no plants 
were lost by rot. Heavy snows and 
spring’s opening in March do not injure 
Iris in the least on soil with proper 


drainage. 
A. C. ARNY. 


Iris Siberica. 
(Subject of illustration on front cover page.) 

Iris Siberica or the Siberian Iris is 
one of the most valuable of the Irises 
for the garden. It blossoms in late 
June and early July, giving flowers at 
atime when very few flowers appear 
in the hardy garden. |t seems equally 
adapted to both dry and moist places; 
growing strong and healthy in a very 
heavy soil, and doing equally well in 
light sandy loam. Thevariety Siberica 
which is a very deep blue or rich pur- 
ple, which is illustrated, was photo- 
phed July lst, at which time my 
iberian Irises were very good. The 
best time to plant this species is in the 
Fall, during August, September and 
October, planting roots between two 
and three inches deep. Cultivation is 
the principal requirement, although 
fertilization adds to the size of the 
plant, which in turn gives you larger 
and better quality flowers. Any well 
decayed dressing is good, and can be 
applied anytime throughout their grow- 
ing season. The best time to fertilize, 
is when you are preparing your svil to 
plant them, or early in the Spring, 
when cultivation should be commenced. 


J. K. ALEXANDER. 


A Black Iris. 

Last autumn the Society received from a 
correspondent with the troops in Cilicia, 
Asia Minor, seeds and root-stocks of what 
our friend said was a black Iris he had found 
growing wild among the hills. The seeds 
were sown but failed to germinate; the root- 
stocks, small and brown, looked like pieces 
of dried stick, though they showed the 
nipple-like points characteristic of the section 
known as Cushion Irises. They were planted 
in a small bed in the open garden, and this 
spring sent up numerous narrow, pale green 
leaves, followed in June by two 18-inch 
flower spikes. The flowers were very much 
larger than any of those in the adjoining 
Iris bed, being 54 inches lby 4} inches broad. 
They were not quite black but of a deep 
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brownish-purple. In the centre of the falls 
—as the outer segments of the perianth are 
called—were velvety black patches corres- 
ponding to the honey guides of other flow- 
ers. The rounded standards had somewhat 
lighter edges, and these as well as the falls 
were densely clothed at the base with long 
brown hairs. ‘It proved to be a form of Iris 
susiana, but with larger flowers and nar- 
rower leaves than the type. The Oncocyclus 
section to which it belongs are all natives 
of the Caucasus and Asia Minor. It is said 
to contain the largest and most beautiful of 
all the Irises, but to be the most difficult to 
grow well.—Quarterly Summary of the Royal 
Botanical Society of London. 
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If for any reason you were unable to com- 
plete your planting of Peonies and Iris in 
September, there is still time in October or 
very early November. You are saving con- 
siderable time by planting this fall rather 
than putting it off for another season. With 
the Iris they can be planted during the spring 
to advantage and-some prefer to plant them 
at that time, but there is-no doubt that 
fall is the best time to plant Peonies. 

Have received numerous reports from nur- 
serymen that they have experienced large 
sales this fall, which means that increased 
piantings of both the Peony and Iris have 
been contemplated. It is our earnest wish 
that many a novice will be gladdened during 
the spring of 1921 when they behold for the 
first time some variety of the Peony or Iris 
with which they have had no previous ac- 
quaintance. With the reasonable prices at 
which splendid varieties of both the Peony 
and Iris can be secured, most anyone can 
beautify their grounds with these flowers. 

After the June season of bloom has been 
enjoyed, the anticipation of new blooms that 
will greet us the coming season, along with 
the ones we have formed an acquaintance 
with, tides us over the months with increas- 
ing pleasure. It is a source of gratification 
to work among our plants and groom them 
for their next season’s performance. The fall 
months, the finest of the year, can find us still 
absorbing enjoyment over our planting activ- 
ities, and during the winter months we can 
study our plantings and varieties, and make 
our plans for the coming year. In this man- 
ner month after month passes very pleas- 
antly for the Peony or Iris fan. Why not get 
in the game with us and enjoy this continu- 
ous feast of pleasure. . 

In nearly every catalogue can be found 
very explicit directions for the planting and 
cultivation of the Peony and Iris, so it is an 
easy matter to plant properly and cultivate 
intelligently if the instructions are followed. 
Secure good, healthy plants from reliable 
nurserymen, as this is the first essential step 
toward the road to success. If poor plants or 
varieties are secured we cannot expect satis- 
factory results. It is manifestly obvious, 
therefore, that if we do not some in- 
formation relative to the plants we contem- 
plate purchasing, it is incumbent upon us to 
rely upon the recommendation of others. 
Tastes, however, vary so widely, that I feel 
the most satisfactory way is tovisit the vari- 
ous nurserymen in your locality or attend 
Peony or Iris exhibits and there choose your 
favorites among the numerous varieties dis- 
played and book your purchases at that time. 
This is the best possible way to determine 
the merits or demerits of any particular vari- 
ety, and by booking your orders early you 
are assured of delivery at proper planting time. 

How many of us have been venturesome 
enough to attempt the raising of new varie- 


ties? A. most interesting and instructive ar- 


ticle on the hybridizing of new Peonies is to 
be found in the new catalogue recently issued 
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by the Brand Nursery Company, of Faribault 
Minn. A Peony Manual would be a better 
classification for this splendid publication, as 
the manner of cultivation and hybridization 
has been dealt with at length by one of the 
greatest Peony experts of the present day, in 
a simple, plainly understood manner, that 
will make it possible for the layman to be- 
come an enthusiast. There are no secrets 
withheld. A careful selection of seed is im- 
perative. Patience, perseverance and vigi- 
lance, coupled with the ability to carefully 
discriminate and not be too enthusiastic over 
your efforts until your creations have been 
subjected to a rigid test and comparison 
with already existing varieties is essential if 
the best results are to be obtained. 

There is no question in my mind that 
many varieties are named and put on the 
market that have no place in the trade. A 
number of growers have started the elimin- 
ation. process and many of them have re- 
duced their list of offerings materially. 
Some varieties that do splendidly in some lo- 
calities do not give as good an account of 
themselves elsewhere, therefore the process 
of elimination is a hard problem to success- 
fully carry out. Let us lend our co-operation 
whenever possible, as the desirability of such 
an affiliation is obvious. 

The plan of holding an Iris show a week or 
two preceding the Peony exhibit will be 
worked out this coming spring. The American 
Iris Society will doubtless gladly co-operate 
with us in staging a first-class Iris show. It 
has been demonstrated without question of a 
doubt that the Peony and Iris cannot be dis- 
played at the same time with any degree of 
success. This matter will be taken up at the 
proper time and a committee appointed to 
act in the matter and their findings presented 
through these columns. 

An effort is being made this fall to get as 
many contributions to the trial garden at the 
University Farm as possible. Both Iris and 
Peonies are desired. This garden will be 
under the direct supervision of Prof. LeRoy 
Cady of the University Farm School and a 
committee of the Northwestern Peony and 
Iris Society. The advantages of such a gar- 
den are many. It would be under the direct 
care and supervision of an expert and the 
plants will have uniform climatic, soil and 
cultural conditions and be in close proximity 
for purposes of comparison. This test gar- 
den will be at the disposal of anyone inter- 
ested in the Peony or Iris who desire to check 
or test varieties they already possess or are 
about to acquire. Ample space has been 
provided for the proper care and handling of 
the plants so that the very best results can 
be obtained from the plantings. A number 
of splendid varieties will soon be fully estab- 
lished and with the addition of others a 
splendid representative garden will soon be a 
reality. Considerable progress was made last 
fall and further progress is being accom- 
plished this fall. Any donations to this test 
garden will be thankfully received. Those 
not wishing to donate outright may have the 
option of having their plants returned after 
a period of three years. A careful record is 
being kept of all donors so there will be no 
confusion in this respect. 

All contributions should be addressed to 
Prof. LeRoy Cady, University Farm School, 
St. Paul, Minn., marking plainly the name of 
the variety on each plant and from whom 
sent. 


One of our readers wants to know 
about the sweet scented African spe- 
cies ef Giadioli. Do any of our read- 
ers know where stock of same can be 
obtained? If a sweet odor could be 
bred into the Gladiolus, its popularity 


-would be greatly enhanced, and we all 


know that the Gladiolus has gained in 
popularity enormously during the past 
few years, 
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Chrysanthemums for the Garden. 


[ Written expressly for The Plewer Grewer.] 


NE OF THE POPULAR ways an 
amateur plans for a garden of 
Hardy Chrysanthemums is to 
make a selection from varieties 

exhibited at flower shows, and in this 
way includes in his collection varieties 
which will not develop blooms outside 
owing to their lateness. Many people 
are also under the impression that 
Hardy Chrysanthemums comprise only 
the small flowered or pompon type. 
This is partly due to the fact that they 
are not informed as to the progress 
made in Chrysanthemums for the gar- 
den, and partly on account of the fact 
that florists claim that it is impossible 
to grow the large flowering kinds with- 
out the aid of a greenhouse. This lat- 
ter is partly untrue. If early and early 
midseason varieties are used and the 
same care given as when greenhouse 
grown, flowers the equal of, or nearly 
so, of the latter, can readily be pro- 
duced outside. 

From a garden standpoint, it follows 
that the extra early and early flower- 
ing kinds are the most desirable. In 
rare instances some of the later 
blooming varieties will do well. With 
this in view, I present here a list of va- 
rieties which I have found most satis- 
factory for garden culture. However, 
it does not necessarily follow that these 
same varieties will do as well in all 
localities as they have in the District 
of Columbia. I can, however, recom- 
mend them for trial. 

For completeness I have selected 
varieties from several classes—the but- 
ton type pompons, medium and large 
flowering pompcons, single and semi- 
double type, anemone pompons, early 
very —_ flowering French type, and 
a few of the greenhouse varieties noted 
for their ease of culture. Following 
the description of varieties I give data 
as to culture, etc. 

Among the early pompons 4/rs. Francis H. 
Bergen, deserves honorable mention, it being 
of the extra large flowering type, growing in 
beautiful sprays, tall in habit, its flowers 
possible of improvement in size by disbud- 
ding, with a color that is pure white deli- 
cately tinged on outer petals with rosy pink, 
remarkable for their lasting and free bloom- 
ing qualities: Fine for background. 

In pure white there is that lovely rounded 
short petaled White Doty, one of the medium 
sized pompons. Tall in habit, flowering in 
beautiful sprays. Another fine white is 
Elva, a large pompon of incurved form, pure 
white sometimes shaded with blush. It is 
of medium height and forms a nice bush. 
Its season is extra early. It is freer in 
bloom than White Doty. 

In yellows, I place Overbrook first. Not a 
large flower but full double, of desirable 
rounded form, medium in height, free bloom- 
ing and medium early. It is a deep rich yel- 
low in color. 

The earliest to flower is Zenobia, of a pure 
yellow color and profuse in bloom. This 
belongs to the button type. 

Eagle D’or, early in flower, of a pure pale 
yellow color, button type and dwarf growth 
is also desirable. Fine for the front of 
borders, 
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Of medium size, rounded form, midseason 
in bloom, of medium height and a beautiful 
rose violet shade is Rena, one of the newest 
varieties. Another of about the same shade, 
with reflexed petals, medium size, in beauti- 
ful sprays on long stems, habit strong and 
upright, is Ruth. 

Of pinks there are many. Mention must 
be made of Fairy Queen, a large pompon, 
clear pink in color, of reflexed form and 
produced in fine sprays. It is of dwarf to 
medium growth and medium early. Then 
there is Nesco, a button pompon but larger than 
Baby, medium in height, midseason in bloom- 
ing, free, and of a beautiful old rose color. 

Niza, very early in bloom, delicate pink in 
color and of medium dwarf habit deserves 
mention here. A dainty little button pom- 
pon is Nio, delicately beautiful, freely pro- 
duced in fine sprays on a medium tall plant, 
of a soft pinkish buff tinted white. It comes 
into perfection the latter part of October. 

The: counterpart in size, form and growth 
of Witte Doty is Lillian Doty. Its color, 
however, is a beautiful shell pink. A newer 
variety, one of the first to open, growth 
about the same as Jillian Doty is Captain 
Cook. It is a lovely shade of rose pink. 

The bronze shades are peculiarly adapted 
to autumn decorations. In /nga we have a 
beautiful large flowered mahogany red of 
medium tall growth. In the small button 
type there is Brown Bessie, a mahogany 
brown and a dependable bloomer. Inez, 
another of the button type, but larger than 
Brown Bessie, is medium dwarf in habit, and 
free flowering, bronzy red in color. 

A beautiful bronze colored pompon, origi- 
nated by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, of the button type but fairly large, 
medium in height, is Lizzie. In Adironda 
we have a variety giving beautiful blooms of 
a golden bronze. It is medium early and of 
the button type. 


The single and semi-double Chrys- 
anthemums have rapidly gained in 
popularity. There are very good rea- 
sons for this. They are very free in 
bloom, and are noted for their ease of 
culture. The color range here is great. 
Some have but a — row of petals, 
flowers being small to very large. 
Some have from two to several rows of 
petals. Some are semi-double, the lat- 
ter being particularly beautiful when 
incurved, resembling beautiful Water- 
lilies. 

Dainty, a smail single blossom produced 
in large graceful sprays, of a redish bronze 
and yellow pink in the bud and delicate rose 
pink when open, makes beautiful bushes of 
medium tali height. 

Ares, a single deep velvety, cardinal scarlet 
in fine sprays without disbudding, of medium 
dwari growth, early in bloom, adds a rich 
color to the garden at this time of the year. 
It is tine for cutting. 

A beautiful white is Irene Cragg, medium 
in height, produced in fine sprays without 
disbudding, and has but a single row of 
petals which are slightly quilled near the 
center but otherwise open flat. Disbudded 
the flowers are much improved in size and 
form. 


In Virginia Holden we have another beau- 
tiful variety, single, in fine sprays, a deep 
crimson of velvety tone. 

For a rich deepest yellow, almost an or- 
ange yellow, there is Alice Howell, early in 
its blooming season, with good stems and of 
dwarf growth. 


In Louise we have : variety with several 
rows of petals, flowers produced in close 
sprays. It is of mediun dwarf growth, large 
foliage and its flower: are a light salmon 
pink shaded with yellow’. 

Clara is a beautiful sen:i-double, very free 
flowering white of fairly !argesize. Medium 
tall in height. 

For a beautiful light lavender pink in large 
fine sprays, medium tall growth, select Mrs. 
Albert Phillips. It blooms in midseason. 

One of the newer varieties of merit is 
Ruth S. Bergen. It is of particularly strong 
growth and its flowers are produced in un- 
usually long sprays. In color it is a brilliant 
amaranth with a straw yellow zone around 
the center. 

A pale pink with a very large flower and 
one of the best is Miss Mary Pope. Josephine 
is a splendid very large yellow of exceptional 
merit, medium tall to tall in growth. 


The hardy early flowering French 
type produces large flowers somewhat 
on the style of the reflexed type grown 
commercially in greenhouses. The 
flowers are produced in small sprays, 
or can be made to give large to extra 
large blooms by disbudding. No par- 
ticular bud need be “‘taken” as in the 
case of so many of the greenhouse va- 
rieties. The color range is even greater 
than any of the other types, not ex- 
cluding the greenhouse varieties. You 
can have them in plants that are quite 
dwarf to some that are tail. With me 
they have proven of exceptional value 
not only for the garden but for cut- 
ting. For lack of space I list a few of 
the best : 

Fee Japonaise is a fine creamy white with 
drooping petals, two feet tall and very early. 

Goacher’s Crimson gives very large flowers 
of a bright crimson with gold reverse, dwarf 
in habit. 

In a rich buttercup yeilow, very free in 
flowering, extra early, we have Leslie to 
count upon for a goodly supply of fine flow- 
ers that will make a great show in the gar- 
den as well as give plenty for the house. 

Mi: gives us delicate rosy mauve 
blooms in profusion. It is early. In Nor- 
mandie we have a variety that is very early, 
delicately beautiful amd hard ic beat. It is 
an extra fine delicate pink of medium height. 

Of rather tall growth, creamy white in 
color is Perie Chatillonaise. Fine large flow- 
ers can be had by dishudding. 

In rich autumn coloring is Bronze Source 
D’or. It is a deep gulden bronze. Growth 
is medium tall. As free a bioomer as its 
parent, Source D’or, from which it is a sport. 
Source D’or hasiarge flowers of adeep bronze 
and a fitting companion to its sport. 

Provence with its large bright pink blos- 
soms with gold points to petals, of medium 
height, adds variety t» one’s collection. 

Mi is a variety I would not do with- 
out. It is a rich terra cotta shade with large 
refiexed flowers. It is of medium height and 
a free bloomer. It is admirably adapted to 
disbudding or growing in sprays without. 

I depend upon L Argentuillas for deep 
chestnut colured blowms so suitable for au- 
tumn decorations. Itis free in bloom. 

For brightness by all means add Firelight, 
for it is a fine carmire shaded with scarlet. 

In Eden we have beautifully formed fiow- 
ers of a fine rosy pink shade produced freely 
on a plant of mediuin height. For a semi- 
double loosely forme: flower, pure white in 
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color there is Franfield White. It is the 
earliest to flower. 

An extra early yellow of dwarf growth, 
very free flowering is the golden yellow 
Glory of Seven Oaks. 

Chaidon produces larg: flowers of reddish 
crimson, with each floreit tipped with gold. 
It makes a fine plant. 

One of the most productive and choicest 
varieties, early in bloom and of a beautiful 
pink color is Hortense Mulgat. 

In Tints of Gold we hawe a very beautiful 
extra large rich bronzy yellow, making a 
wonderful glowing bush if not disbudded for 
extra size flowers. When disbudded will 
produce blooms as large as those grown in 
the greenhouse. Properly speaking it be- 
longs to the greenhouse «:lass but has shown 
up as entirely hardy and early flowering 
with me. 

Carmelite is of the deepest golden yellow 
and very free. Belle Mauve gives some 
blooms of a fine mauve color, is early and 
very free flowering. 

Another of my favorites is Brune Poitevine, 
giving finely formed, massive flowers of a 
di velvety glowing crimson. It is very 

illiant and free and of medium height. 
Can be made to produce very large blooms 
by disbudding. 

A strong grower with large flowers of a 
bronzy yellow color is Le Pactole. Disbud 
slightly. One of the finest is Petite Louis. It 
is a very strong grower, producing large 
finely formed blooms of 2 silvery mauve color. 
= of bloom can be improved by disbud- 

ing. 

A collection of garden Chrysanthe- 
mums should include a few of the ane- 
mone type. These produce flowers with 
one or two rows of ray petals surround- 
ing a raised disk of highly developed or 
tubular central petals forming a cush- 
ion. The cushion is often of a differ- 
ent color than the ray petals. The 
anemone flowered Chrysanthemum can 
be had both in the pompon and the 
Japanese types. 

Gladys is a flesh white with yellow cushion. 
Extra early. Pompon, anemone type. Myer’s 
Prefection is very large. sulphur white, yel- 
low cushion, early, and belongs to the pom- 
pon anemone class. Mugene Lanjaulet, a 
— early variety is a deep orange yel- 
low. 

There are several of the large Japanese 
anemone flowered kinds worth mention here. 
Yellow Prince is a most beautiful bloom and 
can be had perfect either small, or large by 
disbudding. It has maize yellow drooping 
ray petals with a most »rominent cushion of 
loosely arranged tubular orange yellow 
petals. It is compact in growth. 

Wee Wah is of the same general type as 
Yellow Prince, but is <iwarf in growth and 
the general color effect iis terra cotta shading 
to bronzy yellow. 

Juno is like the two pireceding in every re- 
spect save color which is a delicately laven- 
der-tinted white in the say petals with center 
slightiy deeper. Growth is medium. 

Clemencia is a deep pink shading to a 
deeper tone in center. In Pepita we have a 
slightly differently formed flower. The cush- 
ion is small and neariy fiat, of an orange 
yellow color, surrouncied by a number of 
rows of heavy narrow petals of a pale pink, 
almost white. A flower much heavier than 
any of the others and wery free in bloom. 

There is one plumed variety of Chrysan- 
themum, which for its fine bushy habit, 
medium tall height and for its free bloom- 
ing qualities should be included in the peren- 
nial border. It has proved hardy with me. 
It is a pure white in color with the char- 
acteristic hairlike formations on the petals 
and goes by the name of L’Enfant. Dis- 
budded it will produce fine ball shaped 
blooms. Allowed to grow freely it will give 
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a number of fine looking flowers somewhat 
flat in form. 


It is desirable to include here a few 
of the large greenhouse varieties which 
have been tested thoroughly in this 
locality for hardiness, earliness and 
freedom of bloom. 


Golden Glow is about the earliest variety 
of all and so easy to grow. It is a rich deep 
yellow in color. Dwarf in growth. It can 
be made to give large blooms by disbudding. 

Unaka, a fine early pink tinted with lav- 
ender, when disbudded will give fine ball 
shaped flowers. Medium in height. 

In Clementine Touset we have a very de- 
pendable variety which gives fine large white 
flowers and is early in bloom. Monrovia is 
a very early deepest yellow. ; 

In Chrysolora we have a variety of medium 
tall growth, heavy foliage and one of the 
finest early deep yellows. It can be depended 
upon for fine flowers, less of size. 

Early Frost is a very early white following 
Golden Glow, giving perfect blooms full to 
center. 


CULTURAL NOTES. 


Time io Plant : 


The best time to plant is during the 
latter part of April or early in May. 
Kind of Plants : 

When planting my border, if starting 
a new one, I set out young Chrysanthe- 
mum plants from 23 in. pots. Thesecan 
be depended upon to produce fine 
blooming ey by fall. I have found 
it advisable to remove al! plants that 
are or four years old and replace 
those discarded with new 23 inch pot 
plants, except the old plants which are 
still healthy and full of vigor, these 
being divided into smaller plants. 
Location : 

Chrysanthemums will grow almost 
anywhere, except in deepest shade. 
A sheltered location, and one that is 
sunny, is, however, best, for it is in 
such a place that the earliest bloom 
will show itself, so that some of the 
later flowering varieties can often be 
coaxed into earlier bloom. They will 
thrive and bloom finely against a wall 
or fence with southern exposure, but 
are apt to suffer here from excessive 
heat during midsummer, necessitating 
a daily watering. 

The best location is one protected 
from the burning afternoon sun, open 
to the air and the beneficial morning 
sun, and protected from cold and dry- 
ing northwest winds. 

Soil: 

Chrysanthemums, though not too 
particular as to location, are, how- 
ever, fastidious as to soil. The best 
soil is one that is loose and friable, but 
weil enriched with rotted cow manure 
or one of the commercial humus 
preparations now on the market. Strive 
toward a warm soil retentive of mois- 
ture, as Chrysanthemum roots are 
shallow and spreading. 

Feeding : 

When the plants are strong and 
healthy, fertilize with weekly applica- 
tions of liquid manure made as follows: 
Using a watering can with the Rose 

y spout removed, put in two or 
ee cups of pulverized dry cow or 
sheep manure and add water to fill the 
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can. Mix thoroughly. Keeping the mix- 
ture well stirred pour copiously around 
the pe. the soil of which had prev- 
iously been well watered. The loose 
manu7e will act as a mulch and being 
wet will not soon blow away. Some 
of the soluble fertilizer of the manure 
becomes immediately available to the 
plants. Feeding should be discontinued 
when the buds show color. 

Cultivation : 

Cultivate often, particularly after a 
driving rain, but not deep. Allow no 
crust to form around the plants. Much 
of this cultivation can be avoided by 
using a light mulch of rotted cow or 
sheep manure. The mulch will keep 
down weeds and prevent the formation 
of crusts. 

Pruning: 

When starting with young plants, 
these, when they are six inches or so 
in height, should be pruned to force 
them into a bushy growth. One prun- 
ing will produce from three to six or 
eight stems. Be guided by your own 
ideal. 

Insects : 

I have noted that old clumps often 
harbor diseases or destructive insects, 
some of the latter being difficult to 
eradicate, particularly a gray winged 
insect with wings that stand out giv- 
ing it the pn age oe of a small woolly 
sheep. It feeds altogether on the un- 
der side of the leaf, congregating in 
colonies like the red spider, but minus 
the web, and if not checked wiil surely 
result in the ruination of the plants. 
Spraying with a weak solution of kero- 
sene emulsion is a sure means of ex- 
terminating the pest. It must be done 
thoroughly, making sure that the spray 
actually gets to the under side of the 
leaves. Repeat this spraying every 
few days for several weeks or until an 
examination reveals no more of the 

t. It is known by the name of 

rythuca Gossypi. Another pest but 
one not so destructive as the preceding 
and easier to control is the black and 
greem aphis. Eradication is obtained 
through the use of some tobacco or 
nicotine preparation. As _ spraying 
must cease when the buds are opening, 
it is therefore imperative that the 
aphis and other insects be extermi- 
nated completely before the buds show 
color. Caterpillars are occasionally 
found eating theleaves. Hand picking 
is uswally sufficient unless their num- 
bers are too great. It is then neces- 
sary to spray with arsenate of lead or 
other suitable preparation that is 
poisonous to chewing insects. 

A word about the gardener’s friend, 
the lady bug. 


or slaty color and it crawls about the 
plant searching for food, and, when 
finding a colony of aphides, makes 
short work of them. It feeds continu- 
ously until it changes into a chrysalis, 


In the grub stage it has | 
an elongated, flatish body of a leaden | 











when it remains gummed to the plant | 


until its metamorphosis is completed 


into a winged adult which also shows | 


its friendship to mankind and plants 
by being continually on the hunt for 
aphides and small insects. 

Mealy bugs sometimes infest the 
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densely leaved sorts, eracication of 
which may be obtained by spraying 
with nicotine sulphate “Black Leaf 40. 


Diseases : 


The two fungus diseases most met 
with in the garden culture of the Chrys- 
anthemum are stem rot and mildew. 
Stem rot is caused by the use of rank 
manure, containing rotting vegetable 
matter, in the planting soil or to rot- 
ting stems, leaves and roots of old 
plants. Its attack is denoted by the 
pean | of the —, owing to the fact 
that the fungus takes possession of 
the tissues, preventing the plant from 
absorbing. moisture from the roots, 
and this fungus eventually takes hold 
of the whole plant. An examination 
of an affected plant will show a circle 
of white mold near the surface of the 
soil, but the first infection was in the 
soil. Little can be done to combat 
such an attack, and the safest course 
is to destroy the affected plants. Méil- 
dew sometimes manifests itself. Al- 
most everyone is familiar with the 
white powdery mold on the leaves 
which indicates its a ce. lt is due 
to — —- t a aot by an 
application of some sulphur prepara- 
tion, one of the best being sulphide of 
potassium, sprayed on. 


Winter Protection : 


The only protection I give my plants 
in the winter is a light covering of 
leaves or straw, this being put on after 
the ground has frozen 5 


Catalogues and Price Lists. 
H. W. Groschner, Napoleon, Ohio—Catalogue 


Irises with unusually complete suggestions winh ¥ 
erence to varieties. 


P. Vos & Son, Mount Clen Clemens, Mich.—Wholesale 
list of Gladioli. The Vos varieties and selections 
from the best American and foreign introductions. 
Prices quoted on various siz sizes and bulblets. 


M. F. Wrig! ght & Daughter 401 S. Clay St., 
Mich.—Retail list of Gladiolus corms. Ate = 
list with the Kunderd varieties ly repre- 
sen 


Guenagy Fie er Gardens, dens, Carterville, Mo.—Cata- 
logue of te | sane "Marcie, Peonies, Irises, etc. Also 


Mrs. Wm. Crawford, 1602 1602 infiesa Ave., La Porte, 
Ind. Catalogue of Peonies and Irises from the Craw 
ford Gardens. An unusually complete list divided by 
source of origination. 


P. Hopman & Son, Eicgum, Holland. Catalogue 
and price ist of Gladio! ro 


Van Wert Iris Gardens, Ves Van Wert, Ohio—tris cata- 


logue consisting and cover. An unusually 
comes list with ly prepared descriptions. 





hardy plants, — a hundred pages with index and 
color illustrations. Irises, Pe Peonies, Phioxes, etc. 


J. D.. Long, Boulder, Colorado—Fall catalogue and 
price list of timely flower stocks. 


Help THE FLOWER GROWER. 


Those who publish catalogues of 
flower stocks are earnestly solicited to 
say a good word for THE FLOWER 
GROWER. In a THE FLOWER 
GROWER you indi y help yourself 
as THE FLOWER GROWER is the greatest 
exponent of the outdoor summer-flow- 
ering plants. Just give the name of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, its publisher’s name 
and address, and any friendly words 
of comment that you see fit and you 
will perform a very useful bit of mis- 
sionary work. 
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Forcing Hyacinths for Winter Bloom. 


By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND in Gardeners’ Chromicle. 


yacinths purple and white and blue 
“lung from their bells sweet peals anew 
OF music, so delicate, soft and intense 
lt seemed an odor within the sense. 
—Shelley. 

While the fragrant Hyacinths are quite 
widely and successfully grown as out-door 
spring-blooming flowers, their culture for in- 
door winter blooming is to some amateurs, 
still veiled in mystery. 

The large flowering single and double 
varieties of Dutch Hyacinths, so called be- 
cause the skillful bulb-growers of Holland, 
have specialized in their development are un- 
excelled for use either as early spring garden 
flowers that like the daffodils mentioned by 
Shakespeare, “come before the swallow 
dares,” or for indoor window forcing. 

_ For bedding out, the inexpensive, medium- 

sized disease-resistant, old varieties of Dutch 
Hoacinthe will give complete satisfaction, as 
they produce showy spikes of fragrant bloom 
the tirst season and will continue to bloom 
for several successive seasons, but for forc- 
ing, where one season of gorgeous display is 
the goal, the best developed bulbs of the 
choicest, early-flowering varieties are essen- 
tial. To be certain of securing strong spikes 
of finest bloom, buy only the extra well- 
sag oe. selected bulbs. As the quality of 

the trusses is determined by the quality of 


strong, vigorous bulbs will assure the large 
magnificent flowers that Dutch Hyacinths 
can produce. The single varieties of Hya- 
cintias, that are particularly graceful and fra- 
grant, are considered the most desirable for 
pot culture. They are easier to force than 
most of the double sorts, and send up superb 
trusses of flowers in a wide range of beauti- 
ful colors. One who has successfully grown 
these Hyacinths, can readily appreciate the 
sentiment of Mahomet expressed in the 
stanza— 
4 yap dpe be bereft 

And in thy store there be but left 

Two loaves—sell one and with the dole 

Buy Hyacinths to feed thy soul. 


_ The forcing in bloom of Dutch Hyacinths 


Holland fibre, the latter a commercial substi- 
tute for potting soil. This fiber, which can 
be purchased of florists, has the advantage of 
clean, odorless, and easy to handle. 
As with its use, a pot with a drainage-hole is 
not: required, any fancy bowl, deep dish, urn 
or jardiniere may be employed to a the 
bulbs, It is a very neat, interesting and 
venient way of forcing bulbs, and one that 
wil! appeal to the = dweller, who has diffi- 
culty in securing proper potting soil. To 
grow the bulbs in this way way, fill the receptacle 
selected nearly full of moistened fiber, embed 
the: bulbs in it, allowing the top of each bulb 
to protrude. Place receptacle containing the 
bulbs into a dark, well-ventilated closet or 
cellar, until the bulbs have made ample root 
growth, in the meantime keeping the fibre 
uniformly moist (mot wet), then bring them 
gradually into light and warmth, avoiding 
direct sunlight. 

For the purpose of forcing the bulbs in 
waiter, there are obtainable special Hyacinth 
glasses that hold the bulb nicely. Fill the 
Hyacinth glass with rain water until it nearly 
touches the base of the bulbs. Put the glass 
containing the bulb and water away in a dark 
cocl place until the bulbs are well-rooted. Do 
not disturb the roots by changing the water, 
but: carefully add water as required. A piece 
of charcoal in each glass to purify the water 
may be used to advantage. After the Hya- 
cinth bulbs show sufficient root growth they 
may be brouglit to light and heat. Hyacinths 
may also be grown in water in the same way 


‘end of . 


the Chinese Sacred Lily is treated, viz.: the 
bulbs placed in a deep dish of water and 
held in place by pebbies or small stones. 

To force in soil, put each bulb in a four- 
inch pot (or a larger pot or pan if a groupof 
a kind is desired). Swe that good drainage 
is provided, fill the pot nearly full of rich 

scoop out a shallow hole, and set 
the bulb into the place so prepared for it, 
firming the soil arourd the sides of the bulb 
and leaving the neck exposed above the sur- 
face of the soil. By this means, the earth 
underneath the bulb will be left soft and 
porous, permitting the: rootlets, as formed, to 
penetrate the soil easily. After the bulbs 
have been properly potted, water them 
thoroughly and place in a dark cool storage 
place to root. This will require from six to 
eight weeks. 

By bringing a few bulbs from the storage 
place at intervals, a succession of bloom may 
be had from Christmas until after Easter. 
The flowers wiil last a long time if kept in a 
cool room (about 60°)), and away from direct 
sunlight. 

After the bulbs hawe ceased to bloom and 
the foliage has died down, withhold water, 
place bulbs in the celliar and leave them until 
Autumn, then plant out in a permanent bed. 
Though useless for forcing, out of doors 
these bulbs will regain vigor and in time wiil 
bloom. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize the fact 
that the forcing of bulbs is a simple opera- 
tion, the great secret in the culture being to 

use only tie best “tow root” bulbs, and to se- 
cure thorough root growth before bringing 
the bulbs gradually into light and warmth. 
Observing these precautions, success is cer- 
tain. 


The New England Fair. 


The Gladiolus show at the New Eng- 
land Fair held in Worcester, September 
3rd to 7th, inclusive, was not quite as 
large as last year, but, as I overheard 
an Official say, “mot as many in num- 
bers but better in quality.” There 
were more entries than ever before, 
but some who eritered failed to put in 
an appearance. 

The Giads were stages at the north 

icultural Hall, covering a 
space of m 3000 to 400 square feet. 
Mr. C. W. Brown, of and, had 
some beautiful flowers, omens them 
many of his seedlings. Mr. J. K. Alex- 
ander, (The Dahlia King) of East 
Bridgewater, had his usual fine exhibit 
of choice varieties. Edgar M. Wilson, 
of Worcester, also had some good 
bloom. The ccillections, occupied a 
space of 90 square feet each. 

AWARDS. 

First and the silver cup, offered by Mr. Walter D. 

Rowe, President of the Worcester tural Society, 


Agricul 
to Mr. Wilson; 2nd to Mr. Alex- 
Hit Brown. 


Best 10 spikes —_s First, Mr. Brown. 
Best vase es, ite. First, Mr. Wilson, with 
; 2nd, Mr. Brown. 
2" E12 spikes, Yellow. First, Mr. Brown; 
ae ss it: 14 Wilson ; 2nd, 


leven: 
_ iret, yy a 
ein a vase. First, Mr. Wilson; 


EDGAR M. WILSON. 
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We must apologize for lateness of 
the October issue, but we hope to do 
better with the November number. 
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Chrysanthemums. 


Cultural Hints and Reminders Including the Dates for Taking 
the Buds of the Different Varieties. 


BY W. H. TAPLIN (in Florists’ Exchange.) 


in one article must necessarily be rather 

brief in its remarks, and it will be 
understood that the present article is not in- 
tended as a complete treatise, but rather as 
a reminder of some of those little details 
that count for much toward success. Even 
those of us who have been in the game for 
many years may sometimes overlook details, 
the neglect of which may prove costly. 

In the first place in order to grow Chrys- 
anthemums successfully one must begin with 
healthy stock plants, and at the present day 
this means that the grower must especially 
watch out for that pestiferous insect known 
as the Chrysanthemum midge or gall fly, for 
the insect in question has become very wide- 
spread in the past season or two, and if the 
stock plants are infested with the midge it is 
useless to look for results from the young 
plants. 

Specimens of this troublesome pest were 
found in many and widely separated por- 
tions of the country last year and any grower 
of experience knows that it is not an easy 
pest to eradicate. The characteristic galls 
formed by this insect are found on both 
leaves and stems of the affected plants, and 
where such galls are found it is a safe pre- 
caution to destroy the plants and secure 
some clean stock elsewhere. 

Some growers box up the stock plants in 
deep trays and store them in a cool house 
for the winter, maintaining a night temper- 
ature of 45 deg., and giving ventilation when- 
ever the weather permits. During this 
period, and for that matter, through the 
whole propagating period, it is good practice 
to give the plants frequent dustings with 
tobacco dust, or else to spray frequently 
with nicotine solution, thus disposing of the 
aphis as they appear. 

Cuttings are taken as fast as they are 
ready after Feb. 1, and planted in clean sand 
in the propagating house, the most satisfac- 
tory method being to use three inches of 
sand in the bed pressed down firmly, and 
to water the cuttings thoroughly as they 
are planted. A temperature of 50° in the 
propagating house with the sand bed 8° to 
10° higher is the proper measure of heat for 
the cuttings, and they should be sprayed 
over each bright day or frequently enough 
to prevent wilting. Under these conditions 
the majority of varieties will form roots in 
ten days to two weeks, there being an occa- 
sional variety that requires a longer time in 
the propagating : 

As soon as rooted the cuttings should be 
potted off into 2} in. pots, shaded from the 
full sunshine for a day or two until the roots 
take hold of the soil, and then be given full 
light and plenty of ventilation. The young 
plants should be topped before they get too 
tall, thus getting additional cuttings and at 
the same time making the plants more 
sturdy. When this operation is performed 
it is best to keep the topped plants rather 
dry until they start to grow again, this con- 
dition encouraging a stronger break of the 
young shoots. 

It is also well to remember that there are 
a few short-jointed varieties that do not take 
kindly to topping, examples of which are 
found in the old Polly Rose, Pacific and 
Prest. Roosevelt. In the case of very early 
cuttings it will sometimes pay to shift on the 
young plants into 3 in. pots rather than to 
permit them to get very much root-bound, 
but the later crops of cuttings will not re- 
quire this and may be planted out from 2} in. 


A RESUME of Chrysanthemum culture 


pots. As a general rule it may be said that 
early planting is most likely to produce early 
flowers, but much depends on the treatment 
and on the weather conditions, tr latter 
having much influence on the givwth of 
flower buds. Very hot weather seems to re- 
tard the flowers to some extent, while cool 
nights in August will do much to encourage 
the crop. 

The question of solid beds or raised benches 
is one that often comes up in the mind of 
the inexperienced grower, and in regard to 
this it may be said that while good flowers 
are produced by either method, yet it is un- 
doubtedly true that the raised bench is more 
under control in the matter of watering, and 
also gives the grower a better opportunity to 
get at the under side of the foliage when 
syringing. Four to five inches of soil gives 
depth enough for the roots, and the spacing 
of the plants in the beds depends on the 
grade of flowers desired. 

Those who desire large flowers such as 
may be sold by the high class retailer in a 
large city, frequently plant 8 in. by 8 in. on 
the benches and some times even 8 in. by 
10 in. and then grow. only one flower to the 
plant, while others who grow for a less criti- 
cal trade are satisfied to plant 6 in. by 8 in. 
and grow two flowers to each plant, the 
flowers being correspondingly smaller. 

But the question of space being decided 
upon, it is necessary to run longitudinal wires 
over the bench and overhead to provide sup- 
port for the twine that takes the place of a 
stake in holding up the plants, and this being 
done, the young plants are set out usually 
between May 15 and June 1. 

Some care in watering is required now to 
avoid getting the soil over-wet, but vigorous 
syringing is needed to discourage red spider 
and thrips, both of which are partial to the 
tender and succulent foliage of the young 
plants. Before the plants have a chance to 
fall over or get broken with the hose they 
should be supported and this may be neatly 
done by stretching a piece of twine from 
wire to wire at each plant and by usjng 
either strong cotton twine or light jute. The 
plant may be twisted around the cord, as the 
= progresses, thus avoiding any further 

ing. 

Spraying once a week with nicotine solu- 
tion is a safe method to keep down the in- 
sects, but if there is any doubt about the 
clean condition of the plants it is best to add 
several fumigations with nicotine before the 
flower buds show color for after that time 


the syringing has to be less thorough in. 


order to avoid wetting the opening flowers. 

In the course of three or four weeks after 
planting and the weeds having been kept 
down, it is well to mulch the benches with 
old manure, a depth of about one to one and 
a half inches of manure being sufficient to 
protect the roots and provide some extra 
nourishment, and in case this top dressing 
gets washed off it may be repeated a month 
or six weeks later. 

Some of the early varieties will show a 
bud in July, but unless extremely early 
flowers are desired, such, for example, as 
Goiden Glow and Smith’s Advance, it is not 
yet safe to take a bud. Briefly stated, the 
buds of early varieties may be taken Aug. 10 
to Aug. 25, those of midseason varieties Aug. 
25 to Sept. 10, and the late sorts from Sept. 
15 to Oct. 10, according to the condition of 
the plants. Varieties differ in the time they 
may be taken, and it is a matter of experi- 
ence to select a bud just right, those taken 
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too early being liable to be too double to 
open well, while those taken too late have 
too few petals to make a good flower. 

The “climbing cut worm” is one of the 
worst pests to be overcome after the buds 
have been selected on the plants, for the 
chief object in life of this worm is to climb 
to the top of a Mum at night and to de- 
vour the flower bud, and as the worm hides 
> ag mulch during the day it is not easy to 

nd. 

Some additional fertilizing material is usu- 
ally given when the buds show color, some 
growers using liquid cow manure, and others 
various chemical fertilizers, but in the latter 
case it is safer to err on the side of wezk- 
ness from the fact that most of the chemical 
fertilizers depend on nitrate of soda or sul- 
phate of ammonia for their feeding powers, 
and too much of these sources of nitrogen 
will result in burning the flowers. 

For the benefit of beginners it may be said 
that a Chrysanthemum flower must be de- 
veloped on the plant, as it cannot be cut 
when half open and then developed in wa- 
ter, and after cutting the flowers should al- 
ways be stood in deep vases in order to get 
as much of the stem in water as possible, 
and also kept in the water for several hours 
before shipping, 

For general commercial use the incurved 
varieties are the most satisfactory from the 
fact that they will pack better and alsostand 
more handling without serious injury. 

In the matter of colors, white and yellow 
take first place, and varieties of these colors 
are always in demand, while pink comes 
next, possibly owing to the fact that real 
pinks are few, those known as pink usually 
containing more or less purple in their make 
up. Bronze varieties are used to some ex- 
tent, though not in very large quantities, 
and reds still less, a Harvard reunion being 
quite an event in the market for red Mums. 
Varieties multiply from year to year and all 
are not equally good, but keeping in mind 
the suggestions as to colors just noted it 
would be safe to select a succession of varie- 
ties from the lists of specialists like Elmer 
Smith and C. H. Totty, men who have done 
great things to improve and popularize the 
Chrysanthemum in America. 

But for the convenience of those who are 
somewhat inexperienced in the selection of 
varieties of Chrysanthemums for commercial 
use, the following brief list of standard va- 
rieties is suggested : 

For early flowering, which means varieties 
which follow such abnormal sorts as Golden 
Glow and Smith’s Advance, we suggest 
Chrysolora, Unaka and Early Frost, for yel- 
low, pink and white respectively : 

Midseason varieties in the same range of 
colors are Col. Appleton, Chieftain and 
October 


Late flowering sorts could include such 
fine varieties as December Queen and Major 
Bonnaffon for yellows, Dr. Enguehard and 
Maud Dean for pinks, and Jeanne Nonin and 
White Bonnaffon to complete the whites. The 
bronze tinted may be well represented by 
Mrs. O. H. Kahn, Tints of Gold and Tekonsha. 

These are all varieties that have been grown 
for some years and have stood the test of 
time, but for the benefit of anyone who 
wishes to test some newer sorts, the follow- 
ing list of varieties of recent introduction 
has been prepared by Elmer D. Smith, whose 
knowledge and judgment in the matter of 
"Mums are well known and appreciated 
throughout the country: 

Yellow—Sun Glow, Golden Queen, Mid- 
night Sun, Tiger, Loyalty. 

White—Liberty Bond, Betsy Ross, Smith’s 
Imperial and Victory. 

Pink—Helen Lee. 


This issue is especially rich in Chrys- 
anthemum lore. The articles on this 
subject should prove very valuable to 
lovers of Mums. 
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Queries and Answers Department. 


“ All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful attention. 
The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not for publication.” 








Gladiolus Troubles. 


poet nor ena 


Practically all my Glads are | sick, and show- 
ing white strips alon me oy 5 = ,eaos i t blades and in 
some cases the ends blades seem to be dead. 
What is best to Ped be or d Aster beetles 
on the Gladiolus ? ? They eat the buds ore opening 
and petals after they are opened. 
If you can help a  fittle to solve the above 
with an answer in THE FLOWER GROWER, 
lot of amateurs would appreciate it. 


FRANK N. SKINNER. 


Answer—The yellowing or browning of 
the edges and tips of Gladiolus foliage may 
indicate dise bulbs or the effect of ex- 
tremely hot weather. This also sometimes 
happens during a hot and humid period of 
weather. It may also result from a surplus 
of water in the ground. There is nothing 
that can be done and usually this trouble is 
not serious enough to need aremedy. Some 
varieties are much more susceptible to this 
trouble than others. 

We doubt if any remedy is necessary or 
would prove effective in destroying beetles 
on Gladiolus buds. The buds form so 
rapidly that any remedy applied would be 
but temporary. Our own experience is that 
the damage is on such a small proportion 


think a a 


that it is hardly worth while to bother 
about a remedy. 
Short Spikes from - 
Gladiolus America. 


To THE EpiToR:— 


I found short st last among 
Anum. attributed it to a spot of barren soil, 
and I allowed the — from those short stems to 
get mixed with the others and thi 5 wer have short 
stems all over the field, ai camel eae I think, 
than Shem, last your. so I presume it is something else. 
ual flowers are just as large, but the stem 
is rather blunt at the end, and not so many flowers 
Would old corms have a ten- 
dency that way? I have many corms. If 
it is not that, what do you ir ink it may be? 
W. G. Nyce. 
Answer—Think probably that your re- 
sults are as much owing to weather con- 
ditions as anything. We find this season 
many varieties inclined to make “bunty” 
spikes on the end of aratherlongstem. This 
we attribute to the continuous warm and 
humid weather since about June 15th. Of 
course old corms have a tendency to develop 
poor flower spikes, but we don’t think this 
is your chief trouble this year. 


Growing Calla Lilies. ¥ 


To THE EpiTor : — 


I walt — to obtain some information concerning 
Callas. have some lar; +. A which = 4 been 


win: one & | a fall, been repotted 
Fone. a these plants n now and give them a 


rich soil as = pots and expect flowers this 
winter ? H.L.C. 


Answer—Much increased interest in the 
growing of Callas is now being shown, which 
is natural with the high prices of the true 
Lilies. The matter is discussed fully and 
lucidly by William Scott in his excellent 
book, “The Florists’ Manual,” as follows : 

“ Remember one important thing, and that 
is that the Calla comes from northern Africa, 
and does not want to be starved in a cool 
greenhouse. There are several ways of 
growing them. To begin with they propa- 
gate easily from offsets, which you can take 
off when repotting the plants in the fall. 
Some plant them out, but if they have much 
root room they grow too rampant and the 
flowers are too large to be useful. 


“In early May our houses are too crowded 
to keep the Callas on the bench, and they 
are taken outside and laid down where they 
can be covered in case of a sharp frost. The 
top withers away and for a few months the 
root is dry. In August we shake off all the 
soil and start them growing again in 5-inch or 
6-inch pots, keeping them in a frame as long 
as there is no danger of frost, and in winter 
give them a light house where it is not less 
than 60° at night. Although almost an 
aquatic, the soil should be in such condition 
that the water passes through it freely. For 
soil use three-fourths of coarse loam 
one-fourth of decomposed cow manure. 
They want lots of syringing and fumigating, 
for thrips and red spider trouble the leaves. 

“If you want to raise some specimens that 
will require a 9-inch or 10-inch pot and bear 
three or four flowers at one time, select 
some of your strongest plants in May and 
plant them out two or three feet apart in a 
deep, rich soil, where you can water them 
copiously in dry times. They lift easily at 
- end of September and will make great 

ants. 

“The small offsets or bulblets that come 
off the corm in August can be potted in 
2-inch pots and in May shifted into 54nch 
and plunged in a frame. They want a co- 
pious supply of water during summer. It is 
remarkable the strong flowering plants you 
get from these little bulblets in a few months. 
As previously said, the Calla, when planted 
out and given liberal space for root growth, 
is inclined to grow very strong and give few 
flowers in the dark days. In the bright days 
of <o «> will get lots of flowers from 

these beds, but the flowers are often un- 
wieldy in size. Goontan a good strong corm 
in a 6-inch or 7-inch pot during nat in a 
bright, warm house will be found as prac- 
tical and profitable as any method. 

“The Calla tubers will bear resting or 
allowing the soil in pots or beds to become 
putty dry. grown in pots are 

usually placed outside in June on their sides 
so that the soil may become dry. The top 
withers and they are kept in this state till 
early September, when they should be 
shaken out, given new soil and started 
growing, and will soon flower. For this 
seemingly unnatural rest they are not in the 
least any the worse in health or vigor.— 
Horticulture, (Boston.) 


Time to Dig Gladioli. 
To THE Eprror: 


ey number of oe earl my Bw ~ have 

loomed and turned bro id. 

= they be dug now cally « so as to t the work 
later on? AEB 


Answer :—Nineteen hundred and twenty 
was an exceptional season with Gladioli and 
for that matter other crops as well. Follow- 
ing a rather cold and dry spring season, 
(it was not dry all over the country but in 
many places) the weather turned to almost 
tropical conditions. While the temperature 
was not excessively high during the day it 
kept up at night which resulted in the 
growth of vegetation which was not conduct- 
ive to strength and vitality. This caused 
forced growth and premature ripening of 
some varieties of Gladioli. 

You can safely dig any varieties that have 
ripened their foliage pretty well to the 
ground and be sure that little or no growth 
is likely to be lost. Possibly some develop- 
ment of bulblets or cormels will be lost, 
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but little or no growth of the corm can take 
place after the foliage has ripened 


Moving Gentians. 

To Tue Eprror :— 

Can you tell me how to transplant Gentians, and 
time for doing so? U. B. 

Answer—We could have answered this 
question better if the inquiry had been put 
in a more definite form. If, however, it re- 
fers to the common Gentianella (G. acaulis) 
rather than to the race as a whole, the an- 
swer is, that of all the months of the year we 
have found late September and October 
much the best for the purpose. About that 
period new stoloniferous growth is being 
made freely, and, with soil warmth still ex- 
isting, with fair supplies of moisture, the 
plants may be pulled to pieces and trans- 
planted with impunity. The operation is 
often taken in hand at cther times onward 
from those stated till the end of February, 
or even later. It will depend upon the 
locality, soil conditions, and the measure of 
attention given subsequently as to what suc- 
cess may be achieved. Following planting, 
cool conditions, with frequent showers or no 
lack of soil moisture, are necessary if the 
divisions are to get away quickly and make 
a good start, hence the drying conditions of 
spring and onwards are about the worst we 
know. of for the work. Doubtless many 
thousands of plants are lost annually because 
purchased in our markets when in flower, 
planted indifferently, and neglected after- 
wards. There is no greater mistake. In 
the early autumn the risks from heat and 
drought are not experienced. If the plants 
referred to are big, sward-like masses, wash 
away a goo.’ 7 portion of the soil from the 
roots, when the tufts can be separated more 
readily. Three or six well-developed shoots 
are sufficient for a planting piece, and this 
number, with the heads gathered together 
compactly on the same level, and held tightly 
in the left hand, should be inserted well up 
to the leaves in the soil, and made quite 
firm. In planting, these are things that really 
matter. As to soils, the plant succeeds in 
many diverse kinds, though least happy and 
frequently all but flowerless in heavy, reten- 
tive clay soils. The species revels in loam 
and leaf soil, is often extremely happy and 
flowers well in those of a calcareous nature, 
and not less so in the cool loams over the 
red sandstone. To very light soils an ad- 
dition of lime may be made with advantage. 
— Gardening Illustrated (English.) 


Late Fall Planting. 


While it is admitted that Peonies 
ought to be planted in September and 
Irises in July or August, yet we know 
of some of the best growers who plant 
as late as the ground can be worked in 
the Fall, both of these flower stocks. 
We have had surprisingly good results 
by planting Peonies as late as December 
lst, but it is advisable to cover these 
late planted divisions. We used for 
this purpose heavy charcoal bags, but 
ordinary bransacks would answer. 
They may be weighted at the corners 
and should not be put on until real 
freezing weather comes and they should 
be removed as scon as the frost is out 
of the ground in Spring. 


Don’t forget to say a good word for 
THE FLOWER GROWER in that new 
catalogue that you are getting out, or 
ame oo on getting out. Help your 

usiness and the floral business in gen- 
eral indirectly by helping THE FLOWER 
GROWER increase its sphere of useful- 
ness. 
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THE LILY 
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Lilies for House and Garden. 


No class of plants capable of being culti- 
vated outdoors or pot-grown indoors pos- 
sess as many charms as Lilies. They stand 
out conspicuously from all hardy plants and 
deserve to be grown more extensively in all 
gardens. Most Lilies will succeed in light, 
loamy or sandy soil. Decayed peat and leaf 
mold are desirable additions. The soil 
should be enriched with well-rotted manure, 
but fresh manure of any kind should never 
be used with Lilies. Good drainage is 
esseitial, and partial shade desirable. In 
planting it is a safe rule to set the bulb to a 
depth three times its height, and it is also 
desirable to surround the bulb, in setting, 
with clear sand. A mulch should be given 
during the winter. When potting Lily bulbs 
for house culture, use three parts fibrous 
loam to one part well-rotted manure; with 

en crocks in the bottom for drainage. 
The bulbs are set deep, leaving space in the 
pot to fill with more top-dressing as roots 
form above the collar. The pots are stored 
in a cool, dark place until roots are well 
formed, when they are brought to the light. 

Lilium auratum, is perhaps the most popu- 
lar of all hardy Lilies for the garden. Its 
stately beauty is most effective when planted 
in groups, somewhat isolated from other 
flowers. They grow from three to five feet 
high, according to soil and culture, and their 
waxy blossoms, banded and spotted with 
gold and crimson, are delightfully perfumed 
and wonderfully beautiful. 

L. speciosum is also a magnificent flower, 
perfectly hardy, its blossoms pure white and 
also rose and crimson, the variety Magnificum 
being twice as large as the common ones. 

L. Tigrinum, the Tiger Lily, is also very 
beautiful, the double varieties being most 
stately. They produce numbers of bright 
orange-red flowers covered thickly with black 
spots, on spikes sometimes six feet high. 

The Crinums are not grown so commonly, 
though some varieties are favorities for pot 
culture. They are not true Lilies, but re- 
lated to the Amaryllis. They are handsome 
plants, bearing clusters of delicate blossoms, 
usually a rich creamy white, sometimes 
having purple or carmine center stripes. 
Their sweet perfume will scent a room. 
They produce very large bulbs, so that when 
grown indoors they very soon become pot- 
bound unless it be of generous dimensions. 
Some varieties are desirable for outdoor cul- 
ture with proper protection, but many of 
them are of tropical origin. 

Callas are called Lilies, but belong to the 
Arum family. They are very easily grown, 
and we have several varieties to choose 
from. Their culture is simple, their chief 
requirements being moisture and abundant 
ee SHOCKEY in Rural New 
Yori 





Lilium testaceum. 


There is no doubt that Lilium testaceum is 
one of the most beautiful of the whole genus, 
with its corolla of a delicate shade of apri- 
cot slightly tinged with flesh color, which 
distinguishes this Lily from all others, its 
bright orange anthers forming a charming 
contrast with its buff-colored gracefully re- 
flexed petals. Its origin is unknown, as it 
has never been found in a wild state, but it 
is believed to be a hybrid between the Ma- 
donna Lily (L. candidum) and the Turk’s Cap 
Lily (L. chalcedonicum), and it certainly 

some resembiance to these two spe- 
cies, its stature and constitution closely re- 
sembling those of the Madonna Lily, while 
the bright vermillion of L. chalcedonicum 
shows in the delicate tint of the flowers, 
while it also somewhat resembles the latter 
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species with its reflexed petals. It is supposed 
to have been first noticed among a batch of 
seedlings raised at Erfiirt in 1846, although 
it has also been said to come from Japan, 
though neither of its reputed parents grows 
there; but reference is made in Dr. Wallace’s 
“Notes on Lilies,” that he had actually seen 
a figure of this Lily among Japanese draw- 
ings. The plant grows from five ft. to six ft. 
high, the flowers being borne in trusses of 
from six to twelve during July on stiff stems, 
densely clothed their whole length with 
linear leaves spirally arranged. It is also 
known under the names of L. excelsum and 
L. isabellinum, but its popular English name 
is the Nankeen Lily, as its color very closely 
approaches Nankeen dye. It requires similar 
conditions to the Madonna Lily. The bulbs 
should be planted as soon as the flowering 
stems have died down, certainly not after 
the middie of September, putting them just 
below the surface in a sheltered position in 

loam, preferably not in full sun, and if 
the soil is not of a calcareous nature lime or 
mortar-rubbish should be added. They may 
not make a great show the first year, but 
once established they should be left undis- 
turbed, when they will increase and form a 
beautiful mass.—F. G. PRESTON, Cambridge, 
in Irish Gardening. 


Water Lilies in Tubs. 


Fascinated by seeing some of the newer 
Water Lilies, I have grown a few in tubs, and 
I think a note about their behaviour may be 
worth while. The trouble is that some of 
the. stronger-growing new varieties soon 
cover the water in a small tub, such as that 
made of the half of a petroleum cask, and 
they do not flower so well if the sun cannot 
reach the water directly. When the leaves 
get so thick and crowded, as they often do, 
the flowers also become crowded among the 
foliage, and do not look so well. It is an ad- 
vantage to divide the strong-growing Nym- 
pheas to single crowns every year or two 
if grown in tubs, but it is a distinct help to 
bigger plants to thin out the leaves pretty 
severely. I got this hint from an amateur of 
long experience, who had cultivated Water 
Lilies in tubs for some years. The smaller 
Laydekeri varieties do not need this.—Gar- 
dening Illustrated (English.) 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


Five lines (about 40 words) $1.50 per insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines 20c. each. 








GLADIOLI 





GLADIOLI—Complete stock for sale. An i 
tunity for some fs -. Eng a Serene. 

named varieties, and Stock all healthy 
and free from rogues. "Gladiolus Bill, Chit, Ohio. 





WANTED-—Gladiolus bulbs % in. and under, also 
bulblets, must be true toname. What have yout ? 
State Price. Will Phelps, Little York, Ill. Box 95 





“Gay IT WITH FLOWERS ”—but buy you bulbs 
now before choice kinds are sold out. We try 
to accommodate all, will sell ong bulb or 1000. 
Cc. t, Nunda, New York. 

Goome of the choicest Gladiolus bulbs. Wholesale 
orr 

Wanted—Bulblets and iG Dlanting sizes of Alice Tip- 
lady, Golden Measure, E ary Pickford. Must 

guaranteed true to name. 





LADIOLI—I make the following offer for fall de- 





liveries : 
: General Primulinus Per 
Size Mixture Hybrids 1000 
1%4in. up. 10,000 15,000 $15 
1% in. to 1% in 10,000 15,000 2 
1 in. to 1% in. 30,000 Y 9 
% in. to 1 in. 40,000 80,000 7 
¥% in. to % in. 40,000 boyd : 
% in. to % in. 60,000 
Bulblets 10 bu. 15 bbe at. i 


discount for the =. =. Also many 
named varieties in all sizes. iow what you 
want. Gladiolus B Bin "Clyde, Ohio. 


October, 1920 


AMERICAS, by ee Century, Francis King, 
Crackerjack, Independence, Gretchen Zang, Ber- 
fren, | Rose W Wells, Taconic, Jean, Gaiety, Sulphur 
ulot, Niagara, Panama, Halley, 
——y Schwaben. ee bulblets, $20 per bushel. 
Mixture bulbs, % in., % in., % in., 1 in., 1% in., 1% in. 
Price per 1000, $5, $7, $9, $12, $15, $18. 
Jessie Lundburg. Mail all orders to 
Will Phelps, Keithsburg, Ill. 





BARGAINS for early oe Pg ae 60c. per 
doz., planting stock, $1.25 00, % in. and down 
bulblets, $1.25 per quart, an several other standard 
sorts. Write for prices, postage p: 

Harry Chase, - - ar N. Y. 





IR SALE—Booking fall orders for Gladiolus Bulbs 
now. Peace, Pendleton, Crackerjack, Intensity, 
Herada, Halley, Loveliness, Faust, 1910 Rose, Niagara, 
Schwaben, War and many others. ane fine mix- 
tures. Write for quotations on all s 
Gladiolus Bill, Clyde, Ohio. 





A FINE LINE OF GLADIOLI for the coming season, 
bulbs that will be rested well for — Send 
your name for price list which will be read a7 oe 
as harvest is over. Also planting stock an bulblets 
Bulbs grown in Michigan are 52s Pear bute. sound 
Fred W. Baumgras, 423 Pearl 
i Mich. 





Mest reduce my number of varieties and will sell 

my entire stock of the — ae. 
Avalon, Charlemagne, Mahogany, Mrs. Fryer, Par- 
liament, Peace, Pearl, Pink Beauty, Schwaben, Sum- 
mer Beauty, War, and a few others. Would con- 
sider propositions for exchange for Carmen Sylva, 
Baron Hulot, Kirtland, Gold, Desdemona and others 
of the newer varieties. 

E. M. Sanford, Madison, New Jersey. 





AST HARTFORD GLADIOLUS CO.—We will 

book orders for fall aS, oF 1920 or — 1921, | 
the dozen or the thousand Smith, Pres. and 
Mar., No. 65 Olmsted St., East tion Conn. 





FoR SALE—Surplus Gladiolus bulbs from the fine 
varieties which won the Kunderd gold medal and 
various other prizes at the last American show. 
Mrs. M. B. Hawks, Elmwood Terrace, 
Bennington, Vt. 





Gite per 100, post large, clean, and full of 
life, paid, America, $1; Autumn 
cane PS. On Chtedee' White, $1; Pendleton, $2 ; Ni- 
pw Panama, $2. -_ sizes Autumn’ Queen, 


Chic: White and -— 
G. E. arshall, 5210 Latham St., Los Angeles, Calif. 





R SALE—Fine, large flowering, mixed Gladioius 
corms, consisting of named varieties in all colors, 
including blue ~ —. if wanted. — 50c per doz. 
pr aid, $1.75 $15 per 1000, express collect. 
please. -4 5-4 921 Winter Ss. Pekin, Ill. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





NARCISSUS or Jonquil bulbs, bedding size, fine 
to multiply, for $1, mailed postpaid, cash Lon 
order. Varieties are Sir Watkins and Emper I 
want to buy Japanese Lily bulbs. Hugh C. ‘Schmitt, 
Evansville, Ind. 





WELLER’ S HARDY PERENNIALS—Weller’s Field- 


grown Perennials are again the . They are 
strong, healthy, of flowering size. No tearlings nor 

seedlings. 
perl0 100 


Achillea Roseum, pink-..............._.-- $200 $16 













Agrostemma Coronaria, crimson____- ..2389 ® 
Hardy Asters, assorted - at .250 20 
Canterbury y Bells, I 250 20 
Campanula Grosseki, everblooming_- _200 16 
Tarkepur, Bell varieties __ 200 16 
Lerteour, - = Formosum and Gold 
Hybrids__-_--.-.-- 3 00 25 
ont" Willinen gl pink, Scarlet 
Beauty, fine varieties - -250 2 
liam, RTS 2 00 15 
aE 250 20 
an . 250 20 
yellow____- -.250 2 
" .. 3 50 30 
‘single. ‘ 2 50 20 
scarlet____- 2 50 20 
purple .. 298 20 
perumany . 200 15 
Plant). . 250 20 
spidaanen 2 00 16 
cae .250 20 
purpurea_ 2 50 20 
-23 ® 
a 250 20 
Daisies, _ ee .20 16 


Terms cash. Stock a or money refunded. 
Shipped opened. Plants ready now. 
Weller Nurseries Co., Holland, Michigan. 





T? EXCHANGE PEONIES—Mad. Jules Dessert, 
Elwood Pleas, Mons. Martin Cahuzac and others. 
Guaranteed true to name, all have bloomed this sea- 
son. Will trade for other rare Peonies or Irises 

Lorenz G. Schumm, 302 C St., LaPorte, Ind. 
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nur ant, Sec” Wellesley Farm, & Mase | HUMPHREY'S FLOWER GARDEN Let Us Be Your Seedsmen 
el. PEON SEED Stratified in sand to keep moist— 











We have grown a fine crop of Mrs. 
92 ae tee ereed cons, 92 per ce. Mined Wascleaus bulbs, Dr. Norton and Prince of Wales; 


; irs. Wm. Crawford, La Porte, Ind. also k. large stock of the leading J. K. Rugowski Seed Co. 
, varieties. 























aie AVE tity of fi hite, hardy Phlox, F 905-909 Washington Si. 

wa | HA Pisty "These undivided one-year clumps loc.) JOHN B. HUMPHREY, Pataskala, Ohio MANITOWOC, WIS. (Es ssid) 
a sou ane ey Sg Ss ae -: 

ard prepaid aT Ward. Plastenan Hillsdale, Mich. 

r. 

— | LARSors hig’ dea: bie sid anion. “Pai GEORGE J. JOERG C. M. Grossman 
= —s: ae or those aficted wit dane troubles. Wholesale Grower of EVERGREEN FARM 
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>. 60 Varieties. All sizes. 







































































a NEW HYDE PARK, L. L, N.Y. WHOLESALE AMD RETAG. 
end . . 7 
Don Special Collection of Irises 
: v 1 
: 3 varieties f I 50. Hi Schnee- “SEMPER FERAX” i 
. uppers Palle ‘Dalmatica,Windhatn ‘Kheine DARWIN TULIPS? | | Ses... Seowers 
— | [Mace ansc” Beste” Mine eicres: | | Why Plant Our CL} Sears et aes ae aes 
se Spectabilis. ca they are 4 in color, easily under stock of Dr. Norton, FRNA and 
a FRANK WENTINK. wn and modera price. A fine mixture Golden Measure. Fall delivery by November 
othe RoseAcre Farm Salisbury Mills, N.Y, oft these bulbs for fall planting. 60e per doz., ist next. What have you to other? 
‘on- $4.00 per 100. RAYMOND M. CHAMPE 
lva, i 5904 Eksrerth St. H. S. Tillotson Philadelphia, Pa- Walled Lake, Oskiand Comty, 
ers 
a | Three P’s with Pep 
Ea. Doz. 100 ie . ° 7 
ill RTS: 10 75 00 
oe) ti ‘3 4] |E. E. STEWART) | California Dahlia Novelties 
and — Mrs.___-.__- 1.00 = 6.00 POT Gnown BULBS 
Post: ep paid lon single and dozen lots. WHOLESALE GROWER OF 
aa ice ready in 0 pleasure We are orders now for November 
fine ee m GI ADIOJI I delivery. Catalog mailed on request. 
and |_Gladwood Gardens, Copemish, Mich. ri r Key Route Heights Nursery Co. 
3 Brooklyn - - Michigan 3852 Loma Vista Ave. | OAKLAND. CALIFORNIA 
































































Ne Grower of Fancy DON’T MISS A SINGLE ISSUE OF 
- GLADIOLI W. F. SHEARER gg RG SMR ANE SOMNEE 

f. WHOLESALE AND RETAIL . OT ee Ss <ateage, 
i. Send name for mailing list Gladiolus Grower America’ Re nt A rr orl Rabbit, 
cn 423Pearist. Lansing, Mich. Cavy, Cat, Pigeon, Bantam, Ornamental Fowl, 
ors, Goat’ Fur Farming, Bee ecping, Gardening and 
loz. 504 South College St. Amgola, Ind. Suburban Home Field. 

i. : 

== 4 

Peonies - and - Irises ’ 
analte The Cream of Varieties e 
fine ay Papal eae A mG gf oy The Dahlia Farm We Are Out 
vith font snow OO LODAY kane East Moriches, L.1., N.Y. 
~ E. M. BUECHLY Every worth while Dahlia and Gladiolus carplus 
v For fall delivery, a small surplus in a few 
“a RRewe  GREENVELE. COBO | = varieties of Gladioli. Prices are quoted 
-_ AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL by the hundred, delivery not included; 25 
= a 4 at the same rate. One inch size 20% less. 
rn Miller’s Exquisite | my Renae wi ide Van__._- . 
over 400 of the world’s | rene PO RPROORROOROCRPOOCEOOOH George Faul_——_-.. 5S fatepentence...... : 

4 Dahlias ee ae a Glory - Pomolinas Hybrids $78 es 





4 Booking orders for 1921 delivery. 

16 CATALOG FREE—Wholesale—Retail 

N. A. MILLER, Dahlia Specialist 
P. 0. Box 4125 Portland, Oregon 


| wanted by parcel post prepaid, add postage on 
10 pounds per 100 for first size. 


Catalog, as soon as issued, on request. 
THOMAS M. PROCTOR, 
71 South St. - Wrentham, Mass. 


Gladiolus 


Christine tf. Nelway 


Early Flowering 
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20 : ing—Kelway & Son, Langport, Eng.) 3 i 
% | || LARGEST STOCK OF || § “dies Biww Ss ince 4 ae Out Sale 
1 Larg eare devoting all our ti land 
= r me ‘Soft pe shadin y fe 4 ing Aroma st rawberries, so offer the following 
4 : 4 shell oak es edge re aie. q fre size bulbs for cash order in any quantity 
i¢ } Canary yellow throat. Strong | 2,000 Mrs. Pendleton, Per 1,000__....$30.00 
20 The finest white Peony in the + grower, rapid multiplier. First 4 4 pregee of Wales : -- 2S 
a peeeoey q ool me your Peony ‘ —” —_r im airs. Mux ture, ink and lizht — 
4 wants. I have between 400 and ‘ he el oe 10.00 
ded. 500 varieties. } Mrs. Watt, Crimson Glow, Lily- | DAHLIAS—400 Undivided clumps Maud 
“ Fine collection of Gladioli, Irises , white, Prince of Wales ; 1,000 Undivided clumps 1 Florist's Mixture at 
— and Phlox. P ; per clum; 
4 , be your order today and the bulbs will be 
a WAHNFRIED GARDENS, | Homer F. Chase ; tery day sou went them. Address 
‘sea- STRAWBERRY RANCH 
~ L. J. Germann Van Wert, Ohio WILTON, - NEW ’ IRE Dept. Shawnee, Kansas 
id. DL Bea DALALLADASOODADAAAAD —— 
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Iris Seed 


New crop of the native California Iris seed now ready. 
The =. satisfactory way to grow these beautiful 
species is from seed. We can furnish the following 
six kinds at 25 cts. per pkt. or one each of the six 
= ‘or oe. viz: ee bey yam 
urple), asiana (mixed), weggi Australis, 
so eg a lendid mixture, 
including some not listed above, for $1.00 per pkt. 
THE DEAN IRIS Moneta, Calif. 


EARLY ORDERS 


Save us a lot of expense during rush season and 
they are appreciated to the extent that sharp re- 
ductions = meme ' to the carly, paver. America, 
Ki » per .; Niagara, Panama, 
| — ee ou dee. one inch and up. Offer good 
until October 10th. 


GLADWOOD GARDENS, Copemish, Mich. 








The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


ORIGINATORS OF FINE HYBRID IRISES 
MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN Iris SoOcIETY 
Grace Sturtevant, Prop. 


Wellesley Farms, 95, Massachusetts 











GLADIOLI 


Will sell complete stock at rock bottom prices 
of Halley, Prine ce of Wales, Gretchen Zang 
and Rouge Torch. Prices will be quoted to 


all who intend to buy. 


HENRY C. ECKERT, —_ Belleville, ill. 








SELECT LIST.OF 


Iris, Phlox an Peonies 


One order for $400 worth of Peonies came to 
us last Fall from a customer who saw our 
fields in bloom last June. 

Ss. G. HARRIS 


Box B Tarrytown, N.Y. 


























Hardy Phlox 


Have no equal in the garden under proper 
selection. There is no need to be without 
flowers from spring until fall. The follow- 
ing are a good selection: 





Andreas Hoffer LaVogue 

Bountain bergartner Wittig 
Europa Prof. Schliemann 
Dr. S. Andreas Kilmer Miss Lingard 
Gruppenkoenigen Gen. Chancey 
James Benett Rhy 


The above 12 sorts for $2.50, postpaid. 
Send for complete list—300 varieties. 
W. F. SCHMEISKE 
State Hospital Station Binghamton, N.Y. 














Would you like to see a ] 
Peony Show in Pictures? 


I have a 12 page booklet 
with (8) eight illustrations 
made from photographs 
taken at the Reading 
Peony Show. 

I will be glad to send booklet free 
with my Peony price list. 
Lee R. Bonnewitz 
SOUTH WASHINGTON ST. VAN WERT, OHIO 

















Narcissus Bulbs 


Biflorus—“The Primrose Peerless,”’ very late_$2.80 
ee Rugulosus—Golden yellow __-_-_- 2.80 


Poetaz, Elvira—White, bunch-flowered __-__- i 00 

Pheasant Eye—Very laie white____ 2.80 

= Grandiflorus—Largest poeticus__... 3.60 

< Edward—Early white_. -.. -__. 4.00 

Barrii, John Primrose-white, early... 2.80 

icuous—“Yellow Pocticus” ____- 3.60 

“  Albatross—White, large and tall_.___- 5.00 

Incomparabilis, Fireflame— ellow, red e' = 3.60 

ella Superba— White, y nag e 

- Sir fr Watkin — Big Yellow____- 4.40 

Leedsii, Polestar—White and yellow_-_-.__-- 3.60 

Ariadne—White, refined and dainty. 4.00 

“ _ White Lady—V. DN ik neh <actainene 4.00 
Ajax Bicolor, J. B. M. m—Cream and 

stl hciachileCnneaabemie tenemncanes 4.00 

Mixed late-flowering, all colors._________.___- $2.40 

Wedding Veil—Blue-white “ed .-.. 2.40 

Butt—Richest pink _.................... 2.80 

Kate Greenaway—Lilac-white__. _____-_-__._- 2.80 

White Queen—Fair and stately______________. 3.20 

Farncombe pn Rose-red__ neduensia 

100, id. 25 of a variety at 


Prices are 
100 rate, provided order totals 100 bulbs or more. 
arieties in mixture, 100 plants 


PEONIES— 
for #2. 00, 50 ‘or $i 00, 25 _ I Remy - plants, 
all different, not labeled, for $3.00, seven for $2.00, 
three for $1.00. Prices include delivery. 
Oronogo Flower Gardens 
Carterville, Mo. 











GLADIOLI 


CEDAR ACRES 
B. HAMMOND TRACY, Inc. - Wenham, Mass. 














Gladioli of Quality 


towne. p» ztie, Eee. ae 
ory, Purp! ry, Who 10) ie 
of Goshen, Mrs. Geo. W. M bmg Prince 


of Walés, Pink Perfection, Mr. Mark 
don’t forget Golden Measure. Louise | 
Alice y. Write your wants. 


J.C. GROSSMAN, _ Wolcottville, Ind. 
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A B. deGROAT 


ATH, N.Y 


GROWER. OF CHOICE GLADIOLI 


ISPECIALIZE IN CHOICE FRENCH VA- 
RIETIES. Only retail catalogue this season. 
ANGUUDAUENENENUOOUDEGEOODOAOUADEUONONONONUALOOONONSOHONGNONE 











GLADIOLI 


We have all of the best standard varieties: 
Watt, Schwaben, Prince of India, Kunderdi 
Glory, Pink Perfection, Prince of Wales, Etc. 
Let us know your wants. 

FAIROAK FARM 
Frank R. Sawyer, Mansfield, Mass. 














John Zeestraten 


GLADIOLUS GROWER 
East Bridgewater, - Mass. 


The best American and European 
varieties. 




















IRIS 


For Fall Planting 


Iris, Germanica, should be planted du: 
September Octo ins 


Augut. and iving them 
an opportunity to ewe established and 
insuring you b! 3 in the Spring. 


Try this Collection for $1.00 Prepaid 
Elizabeth—Pale lavender, large plowing 


variety 
Plsstae Alba—Large porcelain-white, 
BOS CEE: RN A: see each 


Honorabilis- Standards, golden yellow 
Falls, rich Ea -15¢ each 
I recommend them one guarantee every root 
to grow. 


In addition to my collection of 25 varieties 

at TE my grow them, you noe about Dahlias 
em a with descri 

500 of the b bet. Peonies, Prion He , 

Plants, Nursery sae and Evergreens. 


J. K. Alexander 


The Largest Dahlia Grower 
in the World. 


1-10 CENTRAL ST. 


Hardy 









East Bridgewater, 
Mass. 

















PEONIES 


Duch. De Nemours, Dorchester, Fest- 
iva Maxima, Marie Stuart, Rubra 
Superba. Five strong divisions for 
$2.50 prepaid. 

Ralph Benjamin,  CALVERTON, L. |. 

















’ 


F. C. HORNBERGER 
Hamburg, N.Y. 
Grower of Gladioli 


Special discount given on cash orders received 
before November ist. All sizes and bulblets. 
Golden Measure, Lilywhite, Norton, Wales, 
War, Herada, Panama, Maine, Etc. 











= NARCISSI= — 


Barri—Sulphur, with scarlet eye, fragrant_- 


Pek $250 


White Lady—Dainty white cup and saucer .50 3.50 
"enema white, delightfully fra- 


periant! 
ho ee yellow trumpet and white 


0 te REE TE Se ES TEI 59 3.50 
75 5.00 
-75 5.00 


Incompat nabilia— (Butter and eggs) full 


Above 
size si 


uble zotow. large and long stemmed, 
delicately OE EEE SSE EEE 35 2.50 
6 at dozen rate. 25 at 100 rate 
rices for best double-nosed bulbs. First 
e-nosed, two-thirds of above prices. If 


smaller stock is wanted for naturalizing in grass, 
write for prices. Stock limi 


CHAS. S. SHELDON 


Shady Shore Gardens OSWEGO,N.Y. 
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Derby Gardens Gladioli 


LIST ON APPLICATION 
WHOLESALE - RETAIL 








Narcissus Princeps trumpet daffodil, 
60c per doz., $2.75 per 100. 

Narcissus Poeticus flore plena, 60c per 
doz., $2.75 per 100. By express 10c 
extra per doz. prepaid. 

The smaller sizes for naturalizing, 
prices on application. 


John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 
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Back from 
the Fairs 











q I am lately home from 
the Iowa State Fair. Itisa 
great place—360 acres of 
land, with fine buildings 
and a camping ground in 
native forest where ten to 
twelve thousand people live 
in tents. But I always feel 
that we Gladiolus growers 
furnish the most beautiful 
thing to be seen at the 
Fair. I know from the ex- 
pressions of surprise and 
delight I hear that we are 
doing a real missionary 
work—that if we did not 
send and maintain these 
exhibits people would never 
know and enjoy the modern 
Gladiolus; and that would 
be a real loss. It is a 
strenuous job to send and 
take care of such an exhibit 
for ten days, too. 


-@ About that catalogue. I 


think I got out a pretty 
nice one for 1920 and I 
doubt whether I shall issue 
a new one, but about New 
Year I shall probably print 
a supplement, announcing 
a few changes.: My fields 
have been a show. Accus- 
tomed as I am to the Glads, 
they were a surprise to me 
when I came back to them 
after an absence of ten 
days. 


@ I shall be able to furnish 
you with fine Glads for next 
year. Some new ones. 


Yours truly, 


GEO. 5. WOODRUFF 


Independence, Iowa. 


Gbhe Flower Grower 





Special Club Price 


ON RARE 
Pleas Peonies 
1 Midsummer Entire Collection 


agg 3 s Dream_ ~ ~ 
1 Rosa Dawn ____ 20 
1 Altar Candles__ 
1 Minnehaha _ 


$25.00 00 
Single Specimens Parcel Post Prepaid 








CHAS. F. WASSENBERG, Van Wert, Ohio 


Ill 


GLADIOLI 


I am digging the finest crop of Gladiolus 
bulbs that I have ever grown. The 
Dorothy McKibbin variety never pro- 
duced a healthier, smoother, more uniform 
bulb than it has this season, as well as all 
my other varieties. My new catalog will 
be ready for disi_ibution some time in 
November. I would be pleased to place 
your lame on my mailing list. 


JOHN H. McKIBBIN, 
1309 Division St. Goshen, Ind. 




















J. D. Long lives way out in 
Boulder, Colorado. 


But his reputation for good 
Gladiolus stock has reached the 
Eastern coast, just the same. 


Speaking of growing Glads, 
with Skinner System Irriga- 
tion, J. D. Long says: 


“I find that by having the moisture 
just when I want it and where I want 
it, I can start my Glads to grow early 
and keep them coming without any set 
back, so that I obtain the maximum 
growth of both flowers and bulbs. 
I usually have the earliest cut 
flowers from the Glad bulbs and sell 
them in the Denver market at fancy 
prices. 


205 Water St. 


“What Do I Think of Skinner System Rain?” 


“Well—it saves me a year in growing my ‘Glad’ 
bulbs!” says J. D. Long, of Boulder, Colorado. 











KINNER 


STEM 


Timanecanenninre: <span 
OF IRRIGATION. 


















Moreover, by having plenty of mois- 
ture rightly applied I can gain a year’s 
time with some, the small planting 
stock bulbs and bulblets, getting first 
and second size bulbs the first season 
from the small hard she! bulblets. 

Not all attain the large size the first 
year under my Skinner System, but 
so many do that they pay for the 
Skinner System over and over again.” 


What Skinner System rain 
does for Long in Boulder, 
Colorado, it’s doing for other 
growers in every state in the 
Union. 

If you grow anything, better 
send today for that new book 
of ours, “RAIN, For The 
Asking.” 


The Skinner Irrigation Co. 


Troy, Ohio 
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N. A. HALLAUER 
Ontario, N.Y. 


Gladioli, Dahlias, Peonies, Irises 


Wholesale and retail. Write for catalog and prices 








Jacob D. Spiegel 


Gladiolus Grower 
Norma, New Jersey 





RARE 


ORIENTAL 
FLOWERING TREES 


From CHINA, JAPAN and PERSIA 
CATALOG 
ANTON WOHLERT, Narberth, Penna. 











IRISES, PEONIES, GLADIOL! 


IMPORTERS AND GROWERS OF 
CHOICE VARIETIES 
600 VARIETIES OF IRISES. CATALOG FREE. 


RAINBOW GARDENS 





801-2 Commerce Bidg. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


MY GLADS 


Have made an extra fine growth this season 
and I shall have quantities of choice bulbs 
of all sizes to offer. Retail catalog on request. 
ALFRED OESTERLING, Gladiolus Grower 
Star Route BUTLER, PA. 





Vaughan’s Seed Store 


Gladiolus Specialists 
100 ACRES UNDER CULTIVATION. 
ASK FOR OUR PRICE LIST 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 














20 ACRES OF IRIS 
To choose from 
Send for a? hn nga or retail 


John Lewis Childs, In 
Flowerfield, L. L, ONY. 


A 
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IRISES 


The Van Wert Iris oasens 
South Washington 
VAN WERT, ono” 4 
Will have 2 sensty, about August Ist, a descrip- 
catalogue and price list. 


—_eoooeoeoreeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee* 














GRAND PRIZE STRAIN 
(World Beaters) 


GLADIOLI 


BOOKING ORDERS FOR 1921 


METZNER FLORAL co. 
Mountain View, Calif. 























You Will Need to Speak Quick 
PEONY LECYGNE $20.00 Sacra PLANT NAMES coasters 
e Gladioli, Fall Detivery Bulblets the title of a series now being hs ished in 
Prised Per 1000 No 1 No.2 Per 1000 AMERICAN BOTANIST 
TRIS LORD OF JUNE 3 00 Prince of Wales__-------- $70.00 $60.00 $3.50 where a multitude of other things interesting to 
ss oe ——-------——- = ao. br plant — —, 
coe nea - : : UARTERLY 1.50 a year 
H. F. CHASE ak Pelion ane i aes She Specimen copy, 25 cents. 
ANDOVER, td MASS. L. Ss. EL, - ATHOL, MASS. Willard N. Clute & Co., Joliet, Il. 









































If you are a professional, or amateur grower, you will find the columns of 
ENERS’ mores 
(OF AMERICA 
brimful of helpful knowledge on plant vor wna a on scientific and prac- 


“GLAD ACRES”—Wanakah Gladiolus Farm 





We OOS ae ee ae Tales cas ae thowinn 


























du ctions, unexcelled by in existence. Closing out the following 30, tical experiences. In addition to its contributed articles b ll k: 
of which we have but small stocks, at very low prices. f ay on hexticgnurel su jects, digests of ibe leadias Cs a — 
” ” 1”. erican orticultural Is blished 
Quantities given ovo TK a At dy than making the Garden vay. onl — journals are publis' ragulaste 
70-60-85 Gov. Hanley, lot $6.50; 50-100-700 Gaiety, $10.00; Pees Ar A HORTICULTURAL DIGEST 

Prim.) $4.00; 0-35-400 Baron H $5.00; 15 Mephisto. .7° . e monthly. Subscription 06a 286 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

( 3: 85°3 Midsummer Dream (Prim Prim.), .75; 1-0-5 Red Kauss ad Celantly. Stenhtn, $2.5 year. 

25-1 Independence. $1.50; 4-6-20 Gold "(Prim.), $7.00; 30- 

Webb (Diener), $1.00; 15-Capt. Baker (D), $1.00; o San Anselmo (D), 

Poh ge a ~ @, 8290; © rere & we u a 

ily -73; 12- ig 

40; 8 Yoeman (Prim.), $1.00; 0-0-20 Violet Glory, $2.00; 00-6 Gretchen P yY llup I i dy ad 

or Seman, (Prim); $1.0, 02 ; 50-60-20 Princeps, maceps, 5858 tote] Fr Ss ar ens 

ia, 


WE GROW ALL OF THE CHOICEST FLEUR DE LIS 


Our mild and moist climate is particular! ll adapted f 
paw fe Fo cinnte PD = rly well adap or growing strong 


If interested send for our price list, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
*@ FALL IS THE BEST TIME FOR PLANTING “@ 


O. M. PUDOR, Iris Specialist, Puyallup, Wash. 


.00; 25-Pink Perfection. oO: 80-40-60 Emp. I 
Maw uy => “purple throat), $6.00; 100-30 1200 Crackerjack, $9.00; 
wo ie lot near 8:00 bulb, $65.00. Fall bo 
ni sears. 
100 0 perfine Mixed. Write us about th 


. HE. Chriswell, Wanakah, Erie (o, N.Y. 


For Fall Deltvery 


Not having storage room for all our bulbs, 
we will sell 10,000 Halley 1% inch and up, 
10,000 America and 30,000 King 1% inch : 
and up at , 

‘ 
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LOUISE 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF GLADIOLI 











P 
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4 

4 
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gq This ventindehhie new Gladiolus we believe is } 
the largest Gladiolus yet produced, blooms fre- ’ 
quently measuring 6 to 64 inches across. Anex- 4 
quisite shade of bright lavender, growing brighter 
P 

; 

4 


yo nage Meme a tage . velvety age blotch 
own the center of lower petals. Multiplies 
$20.00 per 1,000 $2.25 per 100 freely and bulblets germinate exceedingly —_ 

Extra fine clean stock Noes, pono i Hoty re owes le 100. O° FSatblets $4.00 be 100. F Retail 


list of over 50 other varieties now ready. Yours for the asking. 


H. M. BARRETT & SON =- CRANBURY, N. J. 





C. C. Wright, Grower, Kendallville, Ind. 
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England, Dec. 17, 1919. 
MR. A. E. KUNDERD. 


Dear Sir:—Your announcement in this month’s “Flower Grower” made me 
very sad, as I was looking for your catalog by every mail. When I exhibited 
some of your varieties in London this year I had many inquiries for your address 
and I have no doubt you have heard from some. Mr. Barr wrote to me on more 
than one occasion and I sent him a bloom of “Purple Glory”, with which he was 
very much struck. I also sent you a page of the “Queen” which contained a 
notice of one of my exhibits. 

Now I must exercise my soul in patience until next year, perhaps again to 
be disappointed. I was wondering whether the purchaser was Mr. Cave, of 
Essex. He told me that he was growing on all your Primulinus varieties for his 
son, who is now at one of the Horticultural Colleges, so that he might have a 
good stock available by the time his son was ready to go into the business. 

While congratulating you on your great success this year, I hope that you 
will give your old friends a “look in” next year. 


Yours faithfully, 
GEO. CHURCHER. 











Mr. Churcher’s address is not given here but will be fusnished to any one wishing to have it. 


A. E. KUNDERD Gladiol” and by far the finest col Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 








lection of Gladioli in the world. 























GLADIOLI 


We are sure receiving fine re- 
ports of Louise by every mail. 


One man writes: “Louise is very much admired by every one 
who sees it, and I have sold some by it.” 

Another writes: “Louise fully meets my expectations and is a 
beautiful flower. Will you have any small stock of it forsale? I 
want to grow more of it.” 

Another who has grown it for two years likes it so well that he 
has placed an order for 3,000 % to % in: bulbs. He evidently knows 
on which side his bread is buttered. 

Colored picture of it for the asking. 

New list ready. A card will bring one. 


M. F. Wright & Daughter 
Sturgis, Michigan 

















GLADIOLUS-LOUISE 
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See ourad. page IV June FLOWER 


IR ] S GROWER for price list. 
See our ad. page VI August 
PEONY FLOWER GROWER for price 
list. 


You save time by ordering from above but to our comprehensive 
though simple price list, you are welcome. 


Clarence W. HubbarD 


GROWER OF 
J& PEONIES & IRISES & 
6144 Lakewood Ave. CHICAGO 











Irises and Peonies 
Business 15 rushin 1g 


Thank You 


Price List for the asking 


Geo. N. Smith, © Wellesley Hills, Mass. 



















































Fryer’s New Iris 


All who saw FRYER’S MAGNIFICENT said it 
was the finest iris at the iris show that was held 
in Minneapolis June 8th and 9th. This variety 
got an honorable mention from the A. I. S. 


A descriptive list of 86 varieties on request. 


Delphinium 


I believe they are as fine as can be found in the 
country. In 100 plants there will not be two 
alike unless it is a large plant that has been divi- 
ded. Always bloom the first season after planting. 
Strong plants $2.50 per doz.; $15.00 per 100. 


Platycodon 


This is a desirable hardy plant, and always 
blooms the season planted. They begin to bloom 
in July, and are full of bloom now—August 9th— 
From $2.50 to $5.00 per doz. according to the size 
of plants. 


A Good Supply of Gladiolus Bulbs also. 


WILLIS E. FRYER 


Mantorville, Minn., U.S. A. 














IRISES 


A most queenly doz. for $5 


Anna Farr 
aw all 


Princess V. Louise 
Juniata Quaker Lady 
Capri Loreley Rheinnixe 

Gier of Reading Mary ten Wyomissing 


Bought separately, even from our list, they would 
cost $7.60. (Other owers ask $2 for one alone of 
the twelve..—Collection A. 


Iris King 





Eighteen Unusual Species for $3 


For becoming acquainted with interesting forms 
different from that of the familiar Tall Bearded Irises, 
some blooming ear’ier and some later, all perfectly 
hardy and easily managed and producing beautiful 
flowers,—Collection D. 





Our New Descriptive Catalog, now ready, is probably 
the largest and most comprehensive catalog of Irises that has 
been issued in this country. It describes, and frankly criticises, 


many of the new Irises, including the latest of American and 


European origin. 


The Van Wert Iris Gardens 


South Washington St. Van Wert, Ohio 











T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc. 


(CHERRY HILL NURSERIES) 


West Newbury, Mass. 


Call your attention to: 
Peonies of Distinction 
Peonies of Exceptional Vigor 
Peonies of Extra Size 
Peonies of Superior Quality 
Peonies True to Name 
Peonies That Bloom Well 
Peonies Grown By Experts 
Peonies That Will Delight You 
Peonies That Catch The Judges’ Eye 


Peonies Produced By a Firm with a 
National Reputation for Quality and 
Fair Dealing 


ASK FOR OUR CATALOG 
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the best— 
eonies Tulips 


Narcissus Bulbs || #2:2 “=~ 


Hardy ¢ Chrysanthe- Paulding, Ohio 








We have a very choice collection of these and our 
prices will be found cheap for the quality of stock fur- 
nished at prices named. We pay postage to any part of 








Gladioli for Sale 


United States. @ All orders based on stock being on - . Per 100 
hand. Order at once and plant out as soon as you get 5000 1910 a ge of o>. ---4-------------- = 
them. Note the choice list we offer: 1000 Cattleya—Early, fine orchid color ---- -- -- . ’ 
1000 Chicago White—A splendid white--_---_- —_ 8.00 
Duke of Bedford— 2000 Captain Asher Carter Baker—Fine dark red... 8.00 
White petals, soft yellow trumpet, large flower, long = ari fag nrg clit sala Shane 4 
om Ves ae. We cite this ‘a splendid varie pA 506 Le Marechal Foch— mussntenes purest rose color.__.. 40.00 








Glory of Leiden— 

A Giant trumpet, clear yellow flowers, erect stiff stem. 
Once called “The King of Daffodils.” Does well in pots or 
outdoors. Each 10c. Doz. $1.00 
King Alfred— 

A wonderful Narcissus, very strong grower either under 
glass or outdoors. Very large flowers, the trumpet deep 
rich yellow, edges turned back and beautifully frilled. It is 
same color all over. Strong foliage, the flower stems often 
grow two feet high. Early to bloom. Be sure to include in 
your order some of thisgrand Narcissus. Ea. 25c. Doz. $2.50 
Madam de Graaff— : 

A beautiful white variety. Large, well expanded, beau- 
tifully frilled trumpet. Considered one of the best whites. 

Each 10c. Doz. $1.90 
Olympia— 

This Giant trumpet Narcissus is an eye opener, strong 
free grower in pots or out of doors. The flower is rich 
yellow all over, larger than Emperor—a grand flower. 

Each 25c. Doz. $2.50 
Tresserve— 

This is one of the grandest of the Giant trumpets. Extra 
large all yellow flower, beautiful in shape and finish. Be sure 
to include this variety in yourorder.. Each 50c. Doz. $5.00 
Van Waveren’s Giant— 

Another Giant flowering variety. Perianth primrose, 
trumpet bright yellow. A splendid Narcissus and should be 
tu every collection. Each 25c. Doz. $2.50 
Weardale’s Perfection— 

This is well named. It is near perfection. Large bi- 
colored fine shaped flower. Very few better than this. 
Extra fine. Each 40c. Doz. $4.00 
White Queen— 

Broad pure white petals, cup pale citron yellow passing 
into white. a exquisite Narcissus is the peer of the 
Leedsi famil Each 50c. Doz. $5.00 
White Lady — 

A splendid. variety. White petals, pale yellow cup. This 
variety is well worth trying. Ea.7c. Doz. 75c. 100 $5.00 
Barri Conspicucus— 

Perianth soft yellow changing to near white, cup bor- 
dered with scarlet makes this one of the most showy of the 
Barri family. A ee 


50c- 100 $3.00. 1000 $25.00 
Mixed Varieties— 


This lot consists of several standard varieties such as 
Emperor, Empress Victoria, Barri Conspicuous and a few 
other kinds. These bulbs are not as large as our named 
sorts but of good value. The cheap price is made on them 
that we may devote time and space to named varieties. 

Doz. 40c. 100 $2.50 1000 $20.00 


Gladiolus Bulbs 


Can ship the following kinds now. All first size, nice 
sound bulbs. Postpaid. 





Doz. 100 Doz. 100 
No ininccccucnced $ .40 $4.00 Glory of Holland_..__._$ .50 $5.00 
Francis King .._...---- 40 4,00 Meadowvale........... .50 5.00 
Mme. Monneret_-_--_- 62 teaey............... BD 4® 
Ida Van_............... .50 5.00 Primulinus Hybrids... 40 4.00 
Mrs. W. E. Fryer___.-- 50 5.00 Mixed, mostly named sorts. .40 4.00 


Watch the Flower Grower for _ offerings. We will not 
issue catalogue this season. 


TAIT BROS. CO., Brunswick, Ga. 

















CEDAR HILL NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Long Island 


LILACS—PEONIES—IRIS—PHLOX 


Fine Lilacs on their own roots, splendid kinds 
4 ft. to 44 ft. Our selection. 


12 for $15.00 100 for $100.00 


T. A. Havemeyer Albert Ladohny, Mgr. 
NO CATALOGUE 


New York 


























To Gladiolus Growers: 


q For four full years the magazine which is now 
THE FLOWER GROWER, was published under the 
name of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER. 
During that time, while other subjects were 
mentioned from time to time, yet the Gladiolus 
was the great specialty. Beginning with Jan- 
uary, 1918, the name was changed to THE 
FLOWER GROWER, but this did not mean that 
there was any loss of interest in the Gladiolus, 
nor that the Gladiolus was in any way neglected 
and during recent months while THE FLOWER 
GROWER has established regular departments 
for other summer-flowering plants, yet the 
Gladiolus has continued to be fully taken care of. 

g All of which is preliminary to stating that the 
bound volumes of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER and THE FLOWER GROWER, four vol- 
umes of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER and 
two volumes of THE FLOWER GROWER, now 
ready, without doubt contain more infortnation 
and facts regarding the Gladiolus than all the 
other sources in the world put together. 
Therefore Gladiolus growers cannot afford to 
be without a bound file of THE MODERN GLADI- 
OLUS GROWER and THE FLOWER GROWER in 
their library. We still have a number of sets 
complete at the price of $2.00 per volume 
for THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER and 
$2.50 for THE FLOWER GROWER. $13.00 for 
the complete set, postage prepaid. 


Madison Cooper, Publisher, 
CALCIUM, N.Y. 
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J. HEEMSKERK 


Care P. Van Deursen 


Sassenheim, Holland 
Originator of Gladioli and Narcissi 


Young stock of Gladioli for propagating up to 1" 


BRILLIANT—Brilliant red, many blooms on a large stalk, very vivid and healthy 
grower, 100 -...---.-.-.------------------2- ---------- --------+-----+- ------------ $4.00 


Se I, i ink LU a Slant nenaibs cnkse 3.00 
DUCHESS OF WELLINGTON-—Large well- 


formed nearly pure-white flowers on gigantic stems, 














if 





Le Marechal Foch 


‘The most valuable novelty of recent introduction. Well- 
formed, very early and large and of a charming colour of the 
purest rose. 





First size Mother Bulbs, per 100------ --.--------- $14.00 
I AR Togas dnp aseedatenesece 8.00 
I i ee ae seen ne enews 10.00 


MADAME. TREUB—A pretty rose colour with a 


bright wime-red blotch, 100--..--.----------------- 4.00 


PARLIAMENT-— A showy late flowering variety. 
Fresh and bright rose-coloured spikes on very 
strong stems, 100 


ROSE PEARL —Delicate rosy-pink sport from 





TS ee. ee laieaececenee 4.00 

RUBINI—Glowing salmon scarlet, very early. First 
size, 100 $25.00. Young bulbs, 100----------- 15.00 

a : = VESUVIUS— Brilliant dark blood red. Fine market 
GLADIOLUS-LE MARECHAL FOCH SE I iiitendatintivctigeninc Saktndnaiem panes ses 4.00 
REV. EWBANK— Distinct light blue, with dark blotch, 1o0_---.---------.------ 4.50 


Purchasers should apply to the Federal Horticultural Board, Washington, D. C., 
for necessary import license. They will furnish full instructions. 


Our Descriptive Price List of New Narcissi, Etc., will be sent on application 
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The Laws of Hybridizing 


Discovered by Richard Diener 

















cA discovery of tremendous importance to everyone interested in plant-breeding 
cAny form and size of flowers, fruits and grains can be obtained 
by application of these laws in the quickest possible way. They are the first 
workable laws ever discovered in plant-breeding. 


and piant life. 


What Plant Life Is; ~Animal Life in 
Are, and other valuable information. 
PRICE $5.00. 


Richard Diener, 


Kentfield, Marin County, 


Included is an explanacion of 
Relation to Plant Life; What Plant Sports 
cA book elegantly printed and illustrated. 


California 


























All the prize winners and 
PEONIES--: that ought to win. From 

60c to $100.00 each. All prices 
and good peonies to suit all people. 


Narcissi, Alba Plena Odorato $3.00 per 100. Peony seed from 
choice varieties mixed, $1.00 per oz. 


MRS. WM. CRAWFORD, 1602 Ind. Av, La Porte, Ind. 


COLD STORAGE 


for Nurserymen, Florists, Seedsmen and Fruit Growers 


The Cooper Brine System 


Write for particulars, stating goods interested in and capacity desired. 
MADISON COOPER COMPANY 


sane ~~ “wees and 
132 Court St. Architects 








Calcium, N.Y. 


























LILY WHITE! 


“The EARLIEST White Gladiolus” 


Mr. Grower! Do you realize that the 
Early blooms are the money-makers? 


We were cutting stacks of elegant long, out-door grown spikes 
of “Lilywhite” when cut Gladioli were selling at $2.00 to $2.50 
per dozen at wholesale. 








A prominent Massachusetts grower complains that the “Lily- 
white” he had planted to exhibit at the Boston show Aug, 14-15 
were out of bloom and gone! Does this mean anything to you ? 


“Lilywhite” is so “Early,” “Healthy” and “Prolific” that the de- 
mand will exceed the supply for years to come. 


LET US SEND YOU A PRICE LIST 


and reserve your order, before our surplus shall have 
become exhausted 


H. E. MEADER 
Gladiolus Specialist Dover, N. H. 
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INNOCENCE AND BEAUTY 








United Bulb Co. 


The Home of Choice 
GLADIOLI 








Mt. Clemens, Mich. 








The best possible service. 


The very best varieties. 








WRITE US 





























PEONY 
Clara Barion 


(Terry) 


is one of the very best early, semi-double, 
white Peonies grown. 


THE BUDS 


are delicate flesh pink, changing to pure white as the 
flower develops; while the petals become long and 
loose, giving the ragged chrysanthemum effect, so 
much admired in this class of Peonies. With us the 
buds are always open for 


MEMORIAL DAY 
the day of days for the Peony. 





DON’T FAIL TO PLANT IT THIS SEASON. 


75e. each; 6 for $3.75; 12 for $7.25 











The Grinnell Nursery, 
Grinnell, Iowa. 
























Half 2 Million 
Prince of Wales 


Planting Stock 


We also offer large quantities of Mrs. 
Frank Pendleton, Yellow Hammer, 
America, Etc. In smaller quantities 
Myrtle, Le Marechal Foch, Lily- 
white, Mrs. Watt and other good ones. 
Sept. 6th we cut our first bloom of Le 
Marechal Foch. It came from a bulbiet 
and measured across its greatest diameter 
six and one-fourth inches. 


YOU SHOULD HAVE OUR 
LIST OF PLANTING STOCK. 


WHOLESALE 
GROWERS OF 


‘E © | ong. 
vi Gladiolus Bulbs 
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GLADIOLI 


The world’s largest and most beautiful Gladioli in 
every color and shade. :: All our own creation. 
Send in your name for the mailing list of 1921 catalog. 


|—10r | 


ft 


RICHARD DIENER CO., Inc., 


Kentfield, Marin County, Cal. 





























National Bulb Farms, Inc. A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 
Gladiolus and Dahlia Specialists 


Benton Harbor, Mich. Gladiolus 
vas Specialists 














Catalogue upon request 


WICHERT, - ILLINOIS 
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“GLADIOLI”’ 


The Vos-Named Varieties obtained by a careful process of Hybridization 


EROS—Immense 2 of soft rose, with a — carmine stripe 
on lower Fa ry early. New, per Gos. .......0.00. 
EVENING R This p has a fascinating power. Charm- 
an Gree, Chil apties, Per 160 oo. 6. nce cess ccc ccccsce 
FAIR KING—The best scarlet in existence. Brilliant variety 
TI, MU FD i os 6.650.400 4ddn ed cin bce snccccceas 
GEORGIA—Light cream color, tinged with pink; red blotch 
on lower pee. As early as Halley, per 1000 ........... 
GEN. JOFFR Bright red, large flower. Strong grower. One 
of the earliest reds, per 1000 
a blossom pink, petals nicely rolling back, 
EE eae ie «th bs Kec id bOR ne ea aeke pc 40> 6.0060 0 
JOHANNESFEUR—Brownish red, velvet striped, per doz. ... 
JOHN M. GOOD—Before opening of the buds the color is citron 
yellow, but when in full bloom turns into a beautiful white 
ee OE, RE GO, ncn encseccbnecisecocsces 
MAINE—White, exquisite form reminding one of the Lily when 
in full bloom. This novelty commanded the admiration of 
everyone at the Convention held in Detroit, 1919. The 
wonderful shape of this flower is not seen in Gladioli be- 
is ia kh penne hk ooh ene RAMs «eb dee coe gg e 
MARGOT. _Wine-red. This variety is very attractive in color 
and form of flower. ER eee 
MISS CHRISTINA TREUR— Large flower of a pale pink, al- 
most white color, without any blotch or stripe. This may 
really be called a lovely flower. As early as Halley which 
Oe I DW yo dane cba scbe cbc cedcesiége 
MOONKA YS—Pure silvery yellow, each .................... 
MORNING GLORY—Sulphur yellow, with a light shade of 
ee ES ee ee 
MRS. VOS—The color reminds us of Peach Blossoms, creamy 
white intermingled with pink, light red blotch on yellow 
ground of lower petals, per doz. ........e.eeeeeseeeeeee 
NEBRASKA—Violet blue, with snowwhite blotch, per 100..... 
NEW JERSEY—A flush pink on white ground, ‘with wine-red 
blotch on lower petals, per 1000 ........ .....ceeeeeeeee 
a ba npecetntenee robust, pure white, immense flower, 
oul Benes white; a tinge of purple far in the throat 
MOF 10D oo ccccsccccccncccepoeccccscccssccccsceccccce 
RADIUM—Upper petals light pink, lower petals creamy white 
with pink edge. Beautiful wine-red blotches on yellow 
ground, per 1000 ........... cece cece cece nsereccecees 
UTAH Pure white, rose Sots on lower petals, per 1000 
WASHINGTON—Pure white. ee | cote grower, each . 
WISCONSIN—Pure white, with Bu stripe on lower 
petals adding to its beauty. Tall po one of the strong- 
est growers, per 1000 ........ceceeeeeseecceccccecceess 
WOLVERINE— lesh color; outer edges bordered salmon pink; 
red blotch on yellow ground. ight-ten flowers open at 
one time, petals nicely rolled backwards. One of the 
strongest multipliers, per 100 ..........eeeeeeceecenees 


Here follows a list of our blue-shaded Gladioili. 


eee eee ee ee ee 


The demand is growing every day. 


ADELINA PATTI—Very large flower. Dark violet, per 100.. 
BLUE JAY—Light blue. o> white spot on lower petals, 
with yellow center, ees 
CATHERINA—Wonderful blue-gray. Lower petals a little 
deeper blue, — brownish red spot. A very attractive 
arlety, PEF 100 ..n.ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 
consPiclobis_Lieni ‘i blue, darker spot with yellow center, 
eee cae On Renna chine abe ak ade eae sen Se e040 


ee 


eee ee eee eee eee eee EEE EHH SHH HEHEHE HHH HEHEHE OS 


100 
MASTER WIETSE—Rosy a. overlaid deep purple, 


streaked with black, a > lela gt Re aRiabial wine 0,0 4.5 « 
MR. MARK—A variety of recent ag Light blue, with dark- 
er blotch in throat. Robust grower, per 1000 ........... 


MURIEL—When in full bloom a beautiful orchid shade, with 
purple blotch on lower petals, per 100 ................ 
NORA—Light blue, with little pw ty spot in throat, and lower 
tals, ME Ckis as 6k. Ona as 6 i.0'S bee helene se 0 66 © 

REV. EWBANK—tThe finest porcelain blue, per 100 ......... 
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Your collection is ananmaiot without them. 
Let us hear from 
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“250 Bulbs or Bulblets at 1000 rate.” —_If you care to see our descriptive Price List of Gladioli, drop us a card 
and you will receive one immediately. 


P. 0. Box 77 


P. VOS & SON 


Pr VP PD DD PD 
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Bulblets 
100 


. 1000 


100 
1000 


- 1000 
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100 
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100 


. 1000 
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- 1000 


1000 


- 1000 
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- 1000 


. 1000 
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Mt. Clemens, 


MICHIGAN 
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LE MARECHAL FOCH 


This variety secured a Ist class certificate 
in Haarlem on August 4th, 1919. 


its color is a shade brighter than America, flowers 
twice as large as America, and its habit of 
growth is like America. It is as early as Halley 
and arapid multiplier. We think this variety 
the best yet introduced, and it will become a 
standard variety in the future, because it has all 
the qualities for it. 

The delicate pink color; the very early time of 
flowering, and its great growing qualities (every 
— germinates), make it an acknowledged 
eader. 


Price of young bulbs for propagating: 100 bulbs 
for $10.00, 1,000 buibs for $90.00. 


Cash with order. Stock is very limited. 


Ask the Federal Horticultural Board, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for an import license for this novelty. 


P. Hopman & Sons 
Gladiolus Specialists 


Hillegom - - - #£=Holland 


Send your name for our list of fancy varieties. 





. 











James Boyd 


Movilla Gardens 


RARE AND CHOICE 


Peonies, Iris and Phlox 


All the newest European and American introductions 


John C. Wister 





Winners of : 
American Peony Society's Gold Medal for Best Col- 
lection of Peonies, 1920. 


American Iris Society’s Silver Medal for Best Col- 
lection of Iris, 1920. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Haverford, - - Penn. 

















BONNEWITZ PEONY GARDEN 





PEONIES----One Dollar Each----One Hundred Dollars Each 


The Finest and Scarcest Varieties in the world. Over seven hundred different kinds are growing in my garden. 


list which will delight the hearts of all Real Peony Enthusiasts. 


Mrs. Edward Harding..._____  .________- 100.00 

a > for the oot season is 4 sold. I am booking orders 
Mary Woodberry Shaylor_______.._____- 50.00 

I can spare only five roots. 

I will sell only twenty of each of these four varieties ; 
ES ae 40.00 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning ee 25.00 
eg aaa aA, > est A RE I ae 25.00 
IE il ce Dh ik he ee er eee 25.00 

+ + & & & 
HT 15.00 
Kelway’s Exquisite ___._______.________- 15.00 
ER SE arene 15.00 
eu & 10.00 
ee me. 10.00 
|g LA I . 10,90 


I do not care to sell more than one plant of any variety to any one 
but rather to send out to as many individuals as possible at least a few of the varieties which I think have merit. 

I know that the first several varieties in the above list will interest only Peony enthusiasts because, twenty years ago, before I 
became an enthusiast, I would not have paid five dollars for the best Peony in the world. Today I am willing to pay One Thousand 


Dollars for a yellow Peony with the quality of an Elwood Pleas. 


I shall be glad to send a copy of my pamphlet First CHAPTER OF GARDEN NOTES AND COMPLETE LIST OF PEONIES FOR SALE 
IN 1920 to any one interested. The list includes some of the best standard varieties at one dollar a root. 
All Peonies quoted above, and in the longer list, are one-year roots and not divided. Every one can be cut into at least three 


divisions each with at least one strong eye. 


Add 25 cents for each root you order and I will prepay charges anywhere in the United States. 


LEE R. BONNEWITZ 


South Washington St. 


Here is a 
EE GE ee $10.00 
a cemebsiention 10.00 
EL a a a a 5.00 
ES 5.00 
oc cwmes _ 5.00 
Florence Nightingale__________ -_____----- 5.00 
Mons. Martin Cahuzac______________--_-- 5.00 
NE 5.00 
aE ae eae 5.00 
SSE a i. De 3.00 
I ce 3.00 
0 de ek cennee 3.00 
i e etaaion’ 3.00 
ERE SES Saar a eres 2.00 
RE a Sager 2.00 
i ERS ES ae a 2.00 


as I am not trying to sell a great quantity of Peonies, 





Van Wert, Ohio 
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| Peterson’s Guaranteed 


‘and IRISES 


Our Specialty 





Gur Guarantee 


We will replace with three every 
plant blocming untrue to descrip- 
tion. 


Send for descriptive price list 


Peterson Nursery 
= 1032 Stock Exchange Bidg., 
=| Chicago, - Ilinois 














Ten fine named Peonies for $2.50 or 
Peonie 20 for $5.00 all different and truly 

labeled. A chance to obtain a fine 
collection at half price. These are selected from varieties that 
I have in greater numbers. With the $5 collection I will include 
one plant of Baroness Schroeder free. I have’a fine stock of 
Lady Alexandra Duff, Le Cygne, Soulange, Mons. Martin 
Cahuzac, Sarah Bernhardt, James Kelway and various other 
fine sorts. Will have 25 good divisions of Jubilee that I will sell 
for $10.00 each. Send for catalogue. 


I will have a limited amount of Peony seed for sale this fall, 
saved only from choice varieties, such as L. A. Duff, Mons. 
Martin Cahuzac and others. 65c an oz., $10.00 a pound. 


W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist, Remington, Ind. 





° 





GET IRIS WISE 


Send for the most illuminating Iris catalog of today. Written 
up from the viewpoint of the “ultimate consumer” so that it 
appeals, pulls and fairly grips its readers, so much so, that 
it will be read again and again. I believe that the broad 
claims made for my new Iris catalogue have been surpassed 
and that it will be agreed that it is in a class by itself in 
pointing out the really beautiful varieties of Irises, the fail- 
ings of others and the shortcomings of the worthless “junk” 
things. You will surely be “Out of luck” if you fail to con- 
sult my Iris catalog before buying Irises. These words 
will seem like a prophecy to those who fail to heed my advice. 
A word to the wise, etc. 


WAKE UP 


Invest $1.00 in my booklet “The Unvarnished Truth” and find out thename 
of the X Iris mentioned in my ad in the September FLower GROWER. 
This variety is selling for $1.50 but next year the price will be at least 
$5. have no roots of this X Iris for sale.) By following my advice 
you can save enough money on this extra fine Iris to secure a root of my 
new extra fine early Iris “Firmament,” get my booklet THE UNVARNISHED 
TRUTH and still be money ahead of the game. Next year there might be 
some wailing because the X Iris has been advanced to $5.00 or more and 
this will give me a chance to say to all those who wring their hands and 
pull their hair in their chagrin, “I told you so.” It would be prudent to 
not give me the chance to say it. 


° My Iris catalogue was delayed by the printer, 

jae=but it is on the way by this time. It will not 

be sent free to anyone. My personal friends 

do not try to get semething for nothing, they know that my Iris catalogue 

has cost me much labor, study and money and they do not forget to re- 

mit ten cents for my catalogue which is really worth one dollar. It will 
not be sent free and that is “the long and short of it.” 


H. W. GROSCHNER 


Landscape Gardener and Horticulturist 


Specialist Grower of fine and extra fine Irises, Peonies 
and Hardy Chrysanthemums 


Napoleon, - Ohio 
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ELM HILL GLADIOLI 


Are Looking Fine 


Many of our customers who ordered late last season 
were disappointed because we could not fill their 
Moral: Order Early. 


Evelyn Kirtland, Gretchen Zang, 
Herada, Bertrex 


and other Austin originations, and many 
standard varieties. 


A. H. AUSTIN CO., Wayland, Ohio 
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Babcock Peony Gardens 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 

















Lad = . * = 
Nothing is more beautiful than my Gladiolus Peonie 8, Nar C1SsS1, Lilies » Etc. 
Primulinus, with their artistically arranged We pave one of he finest collections $e be found. Quer F IVE ACRES is 
. . st et tott 
flowers, and their Oriental colors. iadibane. "Kiso condiinns of ao aaa teeation Cc ome and ¢ — 


them in bloom. 


TRY OUR BARGAIN COLLECTION “A” 


8 choice PEONIES, all different, fine cut-flower varieties for &. - 
8 ate: all different, fine standard varieties 

ARCISSI, named varieties, mixed 00 
2 DARWIN TULIPS, XXX mixed 1.00 


$5.00 
The Chautauqua Flowerfields, Send $5.00 for all * on and we will send you as a premium 12 


TLIUM SUPERBUM bulbs 
C. ZEESTRATEN, Prop. Bemus Point, N.Y. sont for New Catalog 


Nothing is more bright and brilliant than my 
Gladiolus Chautauqua Red. 


Ask for Catalogve. Includes Peonies, Irises, etc. 
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The Brand Peonies 


| Originated by 
0. F. BRAND & SON 


America’s Foremost Hybrid- 
izers of the Peony 














+—+ 


It is my sincere conviction con- 
firmed by an actual field experi- 
ence extending over a period of 
more than forty years that the 
true test of a good peony is the 
field test, and that such varieties 
only as will meet this test are 
really worth having. By this I 
mean that the peony that will 
stand right up in the open field, 
take the direct rays of the beat- 
ing sun, do this year after year 
: and not go down, is the peony 

A field of our three-year-old plants. Mons. Jules Elie ia the foreground. most desirable. 
This is the test which I have applied to all my best seedlings and for such qualities my best varieties have been selected. 
Such varieties are: Benjamin Franklin, Brand’s Magnificent, Charles McKellip, Chestine Gowdy, E. B. Browning, 
Frances Willard, Henry Avery, Luetta Pfeiffer, Judge Berry, Lora Dexheimer, Longfellow, Martha Bulloch, Mary 
Brand, Mrs. A. G. Ruggles, Phoebe Carey and Richard Carvel. This short list is the result of the most painstaking labor 


and rigid selection and has given to the peony loving public a line of flowers the all around general standard of which has been 
excelled by those of no other grower. I have an immense stock this year in all ages and sizes. 


To this list I am now adding the results of my ~— recent labors with the peony. Let me introduce to you the latest and 
most wonderful of my productions. They will soon on sale. Watch for them. My three great pinks: Ella Christiansen, 
Myrtle Gentry and Victory Chateau Thierry. My. two great whites: Mrs. A. M. Brand and Mrs. Frank Beach. Flowers 
you have all been waiting for. Flowers which all of you should have. 


My beautiful new 1920 Catalog just out, which describes all of my ‘new ‘as well as my older productions together with more 
than 400 of the best varieties of other growers, is yours for the asking. 


BR! Forty-one years a Peony Growe 


A. M. BRAND, Faribault, Minn. 
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SPECIAL 


FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER WE WILL 
MAIL TO ANY ADDRESS, POSTAGE PAID, 
20 FIRST SIZE BULBS, ALL GOOD VARI- 
ETIES, 2 BULBS EACH OF 10 VARIETIES, 
FOR ONE DOLLAR, PROPERLY LABELED 
AND SENT IN NOVEMBER. cH cH 


J. W. SEILER CO. 


* 








We are large growers of 
Gladiolli au the Standard kinds 











“Peonies for Pleasure” Retail 
“Peonies for Profit” Wholesale 








Our New Catalog, just issued, gives prices; write 
for it today. 


THE GOOD & REESE Co. 


The Largest Rose Growers in the World 























Springfield, Ohio R. F.D.1 Ravenna, Ohio 
a ion! ionl! | 
Attention!  Attention!! Rgiceay 
Do you want the chance of a life-time to get inte the Gladiolus BULB 1 SS aL 





business BIG! BIG!!? One move will put you in the KING ROW 


LAND is becoming too valuable for bulb culture and it is our wish to look over California for a 
year. So will offer entire stock of Gladiolus Bulbs after digging this fall, nothing reserved. This acre- 
age includes large blocks of the newer variéties as well as the standard sorts, and the entire stocks of 

Coleman’s Magnificent Seedlings. (Seven years of labor included.) The purchaser can clean up a clear profit 
of 50% this next winter and spring and still have one-half of the stock left to “carry on.” Farm located at the 
edge of Ravenna. Personal inspection of field invited. Questions gladly answered. 


JOE COLEMAN Cleveland Road Ravenna, Ohio 











eU Quality Gladioli Are you a member of the 
OUR - FIELDS - LOOK - FINE | . Gla diolus 


Our new list will be ready about Nov. 


lst. If your name is not on our mailing sotu ? 
list a card will put it there. Society . 





Now is the time to join. All 
members receive a year’s 
subscription to The Flower Grower 


and are entitled to all the Cornell 
G. D. BLACK & SON bulletins on Gladioli, if they want 


Albert Lea, Minnesota them. 


All our members enjoy attending 
the annual shows and meeting 
other enthusiastic growers like 


i doz. Phlox, unlabeled, for $1.00 themselves. They derive pleasure 


WHOLESALE OR RETAIL LIST ON REQUEST 


























and profit from reading and 
PREPAID, AND studying our excellent journal 
and the bulletins. As a lover and 
cultivator of this most beautiful 
Your Money Back fiower of the garden, why should 
WITH A FIVE DOLLAR ORDER FROM OUR LIST OF you not avail yourself of the 

pleasure enjoyed by others ? 

+ 
Popular Perennials 
Send your annual dues, two 
JUST ISSUED, FOR FALL PLANTING. WHERE CAN dollars, to the Secretary, A. C. 
YOU BEAT THIS OFFER? LIST FOR THE ASKING. Beal, 212 Kelvin Place, Ithaca, 
“ N. Y., and have your subscription 
Orchadotte Nurseries begin at once. 


Box M WEST POINT, Montg. Co., PA. 





























